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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—_—»———_ 

With the “Sprctator” of Saturday, April 29th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week pre- 
ceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. — 


—@~——— 


CARNOT has avoided summoning M. Constans. After 
a\ e two failures in the endeavour to form a Ministry, he has 
succeeded in inducing M. Dupuy to accept the Premiership, and 
collect round him a Ministry of unknown or little-known poli- 
ticians. M. Develle retains the Foreign Office, M. Peytral takes 
the Ministry of Finance, and M. Dupuy himself becomes 
Minister of the Interior. M. Poincaré is Minister of Instruction, 
M. Guerin of Justice, and M. Louis Terrier of Commerce. They 
areall the plainest of “ plain men,” they all disagree in opinion, 
and it is imagined that they will all be subservient to M. 
Carnot, who is roundly accused of selecting them for that 
reason. It is possible, of course, that there may be a man of 
ability among them, and they are none of them tarred with 
the Panama brush; but the Press condemns them heartily, 
and the Chamber, it is believed, will accord them but a brief 
reign. The general desire is for M. Constans, and it is sup- 
posed that the President must yield; but, as we have argued 
elsewhere, he is just as likely to remain obstinate, to keep 
on appointing scratch Ministries till the elections, and 
to rely on France sending up a new list of Deputies. That 
is governing without a Government; but the administration 
goes on under the permanent officials, and the Chamber 
imagines that, without leaders, it has a more complete 
freedom of action. France is not wanting anything just 
now, except honest Deputies, and they must come from the 
electors and not from any Ministry. It is only if a crisis 
arrives that she will suffer for want of a controlling mind or 
capable adviser, and the President is apparently determined 
to run the risk. 








The address of the new French Government is colourless 
to ineptitude. M. Dupuy declares that the Panama scandals 
prove “that ease and fortune are acquired only by industry, 
and are preserved only by propriety of morals and dignity of 
life,”—a kind of platitude unusual in a French speech. He adds 
that France may regard the future of the Republic with confi- 
dence, “if the Administration governs with correctness, con- 
sideration, and equity for the common welfare of all citizens,” 
—which is like saying that if men will obey the Command- 
ments, there will be no need of Criminal Courts. The Chamber 
will, of course, attend to “ those economic and social measures 
which affect the most manifest interests of the democracy,” 
but immed‘ately its business is the Budget of 1893, “ which 
can only ke passed by an agreement of the two Houses.” The 





up to which date the Assembly takes a holiday. 





The great Ulster demonstration against Home-rule came 
off in Belfast on Tuesday, and was even more successful 
than had been expected. The people from the surrounding 
counties had swarmed into the city, and half-a-million of 
persons were abroad in the streets. From eighty thousand to 
one hundred and twenty thousand men are believed to have 
joined in the march past Mr. Balfour, which occupied four 
hours ; and the earnestness and order of these grave Protes- 
tants are noted by all the reporters. All the prominent men 
of the North took part in the procession, and all the clubs 
and societies; the workmen joined it in thousands, and the 
Orange Lodges were, of course, out in force. The bearing 
of the people was perfectly quiet; but the welcome to Mr. 
Balfour was almost regal, and is said to have made the deepest 
impression on his mind. In the evening, a vast assemblage 
met to listen to him in the Ulster Hall, every class being 
represented, from the highest Peers to the wharfmen; and 
it is noted in every account that the nearer the speaker 
approached to advocacy of armed resistance, the wilder 
became the enthusiasm of the audience, which finished the 
striking scene by singing “Rule Britannia!” Throughout 
the ceremonial many Catholics of distinction were present, 
and the Catholic population, either overawed or fearing that 
a riot might fire the powder, abstained from any appearance 
of opposition. No gathering so great or so unanimous has 
been seen in Belfast for generations; and it did but express 
the feeling of all Protestants in Ireland and all Catholics 
with anything to lose that the Home-rule Bill must not pass, 
or if passed, must not be obeyed. 


Mr. Balfour, in his speech at the Ulster Hall, did not argue 
about Home-rule. That with such an audience would have 
been energy thrown away. He strove rather to express for 
English benefit the true meaning of the demonstration. It 
meant that “ hundreds of thousands of the best men of Ireland 
would destroy once and for ever the pernicious proposal of 
separation now before the House of Commons.” The 
Ulster farmer knew that it meant taxation; the Ulster 
artisan knew that it meant loss of employment; the Ulster 
man of business and manufacturer knew that it gave him 
the choice between ruin or transfer to a happier clime. The 
wealthy, the industrious, the orderly portion of Ireland is 
to supply the money for the less orderly, the less industrious, 
the less law-abiding portion. Dwelling at some length, in 
sentences quoted elsewhere, on the absence of finality in the 
scheme, and declaring that Mr. Gladstone wished British 
bayonets to be used not against rebels, but against those 
who desired to remain within the Empire, Mr. Balfour 
finally declared, amidst the wildest enthusiasm, “I admit that 
the tyranny of majorities may be as bad as the tyranny of 
Kings, and that the stupidity of majorities may be even 
greater than the stupidity of Kings; and I will not say, and 
I do not think any rational or sober man will say, that what 
is justifiable against a tyrannical King may not under certain 
circumstances be justifiable against a tyrannical majority. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, I hope and believe that this is the 
utterance of a mere abstract and academic proposition, and 
that the circumstances which would justify such a state of 
things never will arise in this country. I hope itand I believe 
it.” A meeting like that in England would have destroyed 
the Bill; and even in Ireland, though our electors may not 
perceive its meaning, we cannot believe that it will be without 
its effect upon their representatives. 


Mr. Goschen, in a great speech at Glasgow on Tuesday, 
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brought out very strongly the inconvenience which Great 
Britain would suffer from having “a bankrupt Ireland” 
beside her, and also the very great probability there would 
be that, under the financial arrangements of the Home-rule 
Bill, we soon should have a bankrupt Ireland beside us. All 
classes of the Irish, from the great companies to the labourers, 
are beginning to tremble for the commercial and financial 
future of Ireland. The voice of trade, the voice of capital, 
the voice of intelligence, the voice of all that works and thinks 
in Ireland is raised against this Bill; but the Gladstonians 
simply ignore the outcry. They are “lop-sided sentimentalists, 
wall-eyed politicians,” who can see in priests who cudgel their 
opponents from the platform with blackthorns, nothing but 
“an edifying vision of saintly patriotism.” Ireland is to be 
bribed by a bonus of £500,000 in the first year of Home-rule 
to sacrifice the advantage of British credit to develop her 
trade, and the aid of British wealth, if a famine, or any other 
calamity, should occur to create great need for help. Norare 
there any “safeguards” worth the name in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill. What is wanted is not nominal vetoes on legislative 
rashness, but real checks on administrative partiality. And 
if the Irishmen who carry the Bill are to administer the law 
under the new régime, there will be no check on the grudges 
of the politicians who started the Land League and put in 
p’actice the “Plan of Campaign.” Mr. Goschen wound up 
with great eloquence:—“It has happened that, under the 
dread compulsion of military disaster and defeat, a loyal pro- 
vince has been wrenched from the parent State. Farewells 
have been so bidden in the anguish of humiliation when the 
transfer of allegiance had to take place. But what would be 
the farewells between the electors of Great Britain and the 
Loyalists in Ireland if their doom were sealed by a Bill like 
this? I say woe to the Ministers who would counsel their 
Sovereign to place the Royal assent on such a document of 
surrender, woe to the country which would permit such a deed 
of shame!” 


On the same day, there was an immense assembly in the 
Guildhall at Plymouth, to hear Lord George Hamilton, Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, and Sir Edward Clarke speak on the same 
subject. Mr. Courtney’s speech was perhaps the most effective 
of the three. He dwelt especially on the protest of the Irish 
Quakers to which we called attention last week, and pointed 
out in what sober but forcible terms these men “ of simple 
and almost austere lives” spoke of the evils they expected 
from Home-rule. Mr. Courtney denied altogether that the 
United Parliament had neglected Ireland. It abolished 
Catholic disabilities, and long before any system of national 
education could be introduced into England, established one 
in Ireland. Then came the Encumbered Estates Act, and 
the establishing of the Queen’s Colleges. In 1869 the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, and in 1870 the first Land 
Act were passed. It was in 1885 that Mr. Gladstone turned 
aside from his wise Irish reforms to follow this false quest of 
Home-rule. And long before the present time, if he had not 
made that mistake, we should have had Ireland and England 
alike furnished with a working system of county government 
and of private Bill legislation. On Wednesday, again, Sir 
Henry James made a vigorous speech at Nottingham, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach at Bristol, on the same great subject. 
Assuredly, the constituencies cannot deny that the Unionist 
leaders have done their best to put the issue plainly before them. 





Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Thursday was not at all wanting 
in his old oratorical charm. Indeed, it is astonishing how 
much of it he can still pour into his greater speeches. But 
it was singularly wanting in appositeness to the political 
situation. With all Ulster in a ferment, and at least all the 
few cities in the rest of Ireland moved to their very depths 
at the prospect of Home-rule, Mr. Gladstone did not think it 
right to bestow a single complete sentence on that powerful 
Irish minority which takes all the significance from his his- 
torical parallels. Indeed, his history was singularly deficient in 
accuracy. With the spectacle of Alsace and Lorraine before 
him,—which were originally wrested from Germany by force 
and treachery, and yet so Gallicised by the French conquest 
that now, after nearly a quarter-of-a-century of German rule, 
they can hardly bear the German yoke,—to speak of force as 
never really effecting a true union seems little better than a 
paradox. Then his reference to the possibility of wringing 
an extra war-tax out of Ireland after Home-rule had been 








granted, was singularly unfortunate. It irritated his Irish 
supporters, and can only have elicited a smile from his 
opponents. It would hardly pay England in time of war to 
send a sufficient military force to Ireland to render the col. 
lection of such an impost possible. If Ireland were a rich 
country, it might pay her. Poor as she is, it would be cheaper 
to pay the war-tax ourselves, and not gratuitously increase 
the chance of an Irish rising. 








Lord Randolph Churchill on Thursday made a fierce ang 
even rowdyish, but extraordinarily vigorous and effective, 
onslaught on the Home-rule Bill, delivered to a huge meeting 
in Liverpool. After declaring that the Gladstonians “exhibit 
superb skill in voting, and in the purchase of votes pay higher 
prices than were ever paid before,” he pointed to the fact that. 
in Britain there has not been a single genuine popular meeting 
in favour of the Home-rule Bill. No one comes forward spon- 
taneously toits support. That Bill, dictated by Mr. Gladstone’s 
inner dislike of the English people, to whom he assigns no 
credit save that of being “a great fact,” not only enables 
Irishmen to govern themselves free from all interference, but 
enables them to govern England too. They “ will dispose of 
British Parliamentary destinies,” as Mr. Morley, in his 
speech of 1886 at Chelmsford, declared they were doing 
now. “They have,” as Lord Randolph also quoted from 
Mr. Bryce, “no interest in English or Scottish or Colonial 
or Indian affairs, but only in Irish; and look upon their 
votes solely as means of furthering Irish aims.” And 
they will, under the Bill, be worse than ever, for now they 
have to use the Parliament for Irish ends; but if the Bill 
passes, they will only have to use their votes to foster Irish 
independence, and diminish British strength. They can 
turn out any Government, and they will use their right to 
extort concessions, voting without regard to any principle 
save Irish advantage. At this moment, their votes are to carry 
the “knavish and thievish Bill” called the Veto Bill, though 
they exempt Ireland from its operation. “I have never 
known,” continued Lord Randolph, speaking of the desertion 
of Ulster, “ British policy to embody such savage immorality.” 
The certain consequence of the Bill is civil war in Ireland. 
Lord Randolph sat down amidst enthusiastic cheering. 


The Duke of Devonshire, speaking at the Drill Hall, Bristol, 
on Thursday, insisted on a point to which he has often called 
attention before,—the necessity for the agreement of both 
partners, if there is to be a dissolution of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. “The Treaty of Union embodied in 
the Act of Union possessed every attribute of an international 
engagement which ought to bind two States, and when it 
comes to a question of altering its terms, I say that England 
and Scotland—Great Britain—the other parties to this com- 
pact, had every right to have their nationality considered as 
well as the nationality of Ireland.” Before it was proposed 
to alter the terms of the agreement, means ought to have 
been taken to ascertain “ whether England and Scotland, as 
well as Ireland, were consenting parties to the change.” 
That is a point which must be dwelt on till the people of 
Great Britain are forced to understand it. The Duke went 
on to show that if the Constitution is to be remodelled accord- 
ing to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, a Convention ad hoc, and 
not Parliament, would be the appropriate machinery for 
accomplishing the end in view. The United States Constitu- 
tion was drawn up by a body of fifty-five delegates. 


A public meeting of over ten thousand people, to protest 
against the Direct Veto Bill, was held in Birmingham, on Thurs- 
day, at the Bingley Hall. Mr. Chamberlain, who presided, 
stated that there were probably two million persons earning 
their livelihood in connection with the liquor trade. The remark 
was greeted with cries of “Shame!” but happily capped by 
the retort, “It may be shameful, but with whom is the 
blame?” The three main objections to the Bill were, that it 
would be ineffective; that it involved “the maximum of incon- 
venience and the minimum of real temperance reform ;” and 
that it was unjust, because it did not provide for compensa- 
tion. It was also unjust because it was a class-measure, and 
interfered with the poor man, but not with the rich. A reso- 
lution against the Bill was adopted by a very large majority. 


During the week, the Behring Sea Arbitration Court has 
been hearing some preliminary arguments of counsel in regard 
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tothe admission of evidence. On Wednesday, Mr. Phelps, on the 
part of the United States, vehemently insisted onthe rejection of 
the supplementary Report of the Behring Sea Commissioners. 
The British Government bad sprung masses of evidence on 
the United States when it was difficult or perhaps impossible 
for them to prepare replies. Mr. Phelps, indeed, went so far 
as to declare that, if he had had the guiding of the policy of 
the United States when Great Britain presented her counter- 
case at the last minute, he would have refused there and then 
to proceed with the arbitration. “ The conduct of the British 
Government towards the United States had been unjust, and 
in a high degree humiliating for the Government of the latter.” 
Those who think of Mr. Phelps as what he showed himself 
when Minister here—that is, one of the wisest and most 
moderate of men—will, for the moment perhaps, feelastonished 
at such an exhibition of heat. They must remember, how- 
ever, that Mr. Phelps is counsel arguing in a Court of law, and 
that his language must be judged exactly as the language of 
Sir Edward Clarke or Sir Henry James is judged when either 
eminent barrister is doing his best to “ save” his client’s case. 
The “unparalleled meanness with which the other side is 
conducting this case ” is common form, 


The Colony of Victoria has sustained a great shock in the 
suspension of the Commercial Bank of Australia, which stopped 
business on the 4th inst. The Bank had a nominal capital of 
£3,000,000, of which only £1,200,000 had been called up, 
leaving the holders of the three hundred thousand shares 
liable for £6 a share. The liabilities are estimated at 
£14,700,000, of which £12,000,000 are stated to be due 
to depositors, of whom one-half are in Great Britain. The 
Associated Banks of Melbourne made an effort to save the 
Bank; but, on examination of its affairs, the negotiations 
failed, the Association demanding, it is asserted, all the 
liquid securities in the Bank as security for the necessary 
advance. That looks as if they distrusted the value of 
the real property in which the Bank had locked up its 
capital; but at present, as usual, everybody is promised 
payment in full; a scheme of reconstruction has been 
put forward under which, apparently, the depositors are 
to accept preference-shares in part payment; and every- 
thing is so hopeful that one only wonders why the Bank 
suspended. The English of the whole matter seems to be 
that, during a mad “boom” in real property in Melbourne, 
the Bank made great advances on security only valid if the 
excessive prices were maintained. They were not maintained ; 
and now the Bank shareholders must either realise at a 
depreciation, or wait a few years till better times come round. 
The blow is a great one to investors, who had thought deposits 
at 4 per cent. in Australian Banks almost as safe as Consols. 


The East is not quick to change. The Khan of Khelat, the 
head of all the chiefs of Beloochistan, and in some sense 
Sovereign of the country, is now under British protection, 
and has for some years been described as ruling fairly well. 
He has recently, however, grown suspicious of his Ministry, 
imagining, truly or falsely, that they favoured a rising, or, as is 
suggested by a second telegram, a palace revolt. He resolved, 
therefore, to give them a rebuke in the true Asiatic manner, 
which in India would, but for our presence, be the only manner, 
and, according to a telegram, he ordered the Premier to 
be executed, some other Ministers to be mutilated, and 
five of the ladies of the harem to be put to death. His subjects 
probably regarded this as an exhibition of energy; but the 
Government of India considers the proceeding too rough, 
and has called for an explanation, besides ordering the Khan 
to pay £4,000 for the support of the dead persons’ families. 
Our treaty with Khelat does not, we believe, enable us to in- 
terfere in the internal administration of the country. 


Mr. James Hamilton, in a letter to Tuesday’s Times, gives 
some very remarkable figures as to the withdrawal of 
money from the savings-banks which is going on in the 
North of Ireland owing to the sense of insecurity occasioned 
by the Home-rule Bill. On March 30th, 1893, £1,412 was 
paid out from the Dungannon Savings-Bank, though in the 
corresponding week of 1892 only £494 was paid out, and in 
that of 1891 only £98. The sums “ warned for withdrawal” 
afford still more striking evidence of panic. On March 30th 
of this year, £1,779 was warned, as against £195 in the 





previous year. Of course, there may be some local explana- 
tion, but it seems difficult not to agree with Mr. Hamilton 
that Home-rule is the cause. He ends his letter by stating 
that as many Roman Catholics as Protestants are withdraw- 
ing their money, and by expressing his belief that the same 
process is going on in the case of the Post-Office Savings- 
Banks. In France, curiously enough, the sense of insecurity 
is producing an analogous effect. It is said that the deposits 
in the Government savings-banks have decreased by four- 
and-a-half millions sterling, owing to the belief of the 
peasantry and small investors that their money is not safe 
in the hands of the Government. 


An interesting letter to Thursday’s Times from “Scrutator ” 
shows in a very striking manner what the will-o’-the-wisps 
are which are misleading the Irish people to desire Home-rule. 
“Scrutator” directed his agent to find out so far as he could 
what the tempting features of Home-rule were in the eyes of the 
Irish labourers, and the following was one of the conversations 
which resulted from the investigation. “A” stands for agent, 
and“ L,” for labourer :—“ A: What do you object to under 
the present system? L: Isn’t it a terrible thing to see all 
the fine bullocks going over to England to feed the English 
soldiers ?—A: Then if you had Home-rule, I suppose you 
would keep them all in Ireland for your own consumption? 
L: Troth we would; and when we get Home-rule, there’ll be 
public works started and factories for making Irish frieze.— 
A: And I suppose you won’t let the frieze go out of the 
country either to clothe the English ? L: Indeed we won’t.— 
A: Who is going to pay for these public works and so forth ? 
L. You, of course, and the likes of you.” The next con- 
versation was held bya Protestant tenant-farmer (X) with 
either a small tenant-farmer or a labourer (L), “Scrutator” 
had forgotten which of the two:—‘* X: What do you expect 
to gain by Home-rule? L: Oh, won’t all the big farms be 
divided up into small five-acre lots ?—X_: Perhaps so, but one 
man will be a drunkard and another man will be thrifty, and 
in a few years the thrifty man will buy up the lots from the 
drunkards, and so in a short time you will have large farms 
again, and what will you do then? L: Oh, thunder and tarf! 
Can’t we divide them up again?” Such are the wild and 
ignorant dreams which have really led the greater number of 
the Irish voters to suppose that Home-rule will usher them 
straight into a land flowing with milk and honey. 


The Archbishop of York has issued an address to his clergy 
in which he makes it the chief guilt of the Welsh Suspensory 
Bill that it is a robbery of God,—a “ sacrilege,”—inasmuch as 
it takes from Christ what was dedicated to Christ’s service. 
The resources of the Church, he says, “are not ours, but 
His. They are only committed to our charge to be used in His 
service.” But may not the same be said, has not the same been 
repeatedly said, and said with great fervour and emphasis, of 
all the wealth which Christians possess, that it is only a talent 
committed to our care to be invested so as to yield interest to 
the Lord who committed it to us? We should suppose that any 
convinced Nonconformist would reply that Church property, if 
diverted from the endowment of a particular creed to the en- 
dowment of education or any other secular purpose of un- 
questionable value to the people, would be given more 
completely to God instead of diverted from his service. The 
crime of sacrilege is a very difficult one to define. Bishop 
Thirlwall long ago, during the discussion on the disendowment 
of the Irish Church, repudiated in a celebrated passage of his 
speech the applicability of the epithet “sacrilegious” to such 
a proposal, if honestly made in the name of justice. And 
we hold that Bishop Thirlwall was right. 


A great dock strike is going on at Hull, in which it is said 
that the strikers have resorted to American methods of in- 
timidation. Nearly a score of the free labourers working on 
the ‘ Plato’ were, it is alleged, seriously ill after drinking some 
coffee, which had apparently been mixed with some acrid pur- 
gative, probably croton-oil, which was also found in the men’s 
drink at the Carnegie factory. The majority of the free 
labourers were frightened, and gave up the work. This is the 
age of government by Love, and the labourers are its preachers. 


Pank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Corsols (2}) were on Friday 9&8. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE LA VENDEE OF IRELAND. 


oo first of the many answers to the Irish demand for 
national self-government is that Ireland is not a 
nation, though it may become one; that it now contains 
two nations irreconcilably divided by history, by race, by 
creed, and by opinion, which are incapable of seeking the 
same ideals and which, for the present at least, detest each 
other with an energy presaging civil war. That is the 
cardinal truth which the grand demonstration of Tuesday 
in Belfast was intended to prove, and did prove for all but 
those who, like the Jacobins of France before La Vendée 
rose, seek truth only from their own convictions and pre- 
possessions. The vast crowds of resolute and excited men 
who welcomed Mr. Balfour, the eighty thousand who 
marched past him in military order for more than four 
hours, the other thousands who in the Ulster Hall ap- 
plauded enthusiastically every sentence he uttered that 
seemed to excited minds to hint at armed resistance, 
all bore testimony to the great fact which it is the 
habit of Gladstonians steadily to ignore,—that there 
is no Irish people, that there are two peoples en- 
camped upon one island, who, but for the moderating 
authority of Britain, would be at each other’s throats, 
and who, if violently thrown together, as Mr. Gladstone 
proposes to throw them, will still carry on the struggle of 
centuries under conditions which must make the appeals 
to Britain, as the only possible umpire, as incessant and 
as embarrassing as Irish appeals to Westminster ever yet 
have been. The capital of the North was swarming on 
Tuesday with the friends of Britain; the Englishmen 
whom we have planted there since the first conquest, the 
Scotch who have swarmed over to settle and enrich 
the land, the Irish Catholics whom we have enabled 
to grow rich under the order we have maintained, 
were all present to swell a demonstration which would 
at last, as they hoped, bring home the duality of Ire- 
land to the men who would fain treat it as one, 
and, by counting heads alone, would place one of the 
two nations—and that the more advanced one—under 
the unchecked dominance of the other. And these men of 
every grade and denomination and temper, who represent 
the whole wealth of Ireland other than the produce of her 
grass-fields, and probably one-half of her physical force— 
for they have allies all over Ireland silenced by the 
terrorism which prevails in the South—have but a single 
cry,—that they are content to be ruled by the British Par- 
liament ; that they refuse all separation from England, 
even if it give the farmers among them farms for nothing ; 
and that if the government of their enemies is forced upon 
them by their natural friends, they will resist with 
such strength as they may find in their humiliation 
and despair. This is the meaning of the gathering, ad- 
mitted in Ireland alike by friends and foes; and it should 
bring home to electors, in Great Britain at least, this con- 
viction, that the Home-rule Bill, which Mr. Gladstone 
threatens to carry in spite of their decision—which is, by 
a considerable majority, that no such Bill shall be carried— 
will be no message of peace to Ireland ; that whatever else it 
does, it will reconcile no feuds, abate no enmitics, diminish 
by no jot the necessity for the British Government, if it 
does not consent to total separation, to interfere daily in 
Ireland in order to keep the peace. The war of creeds will 
2 changed for a war of races and castes, the rich all joining 
the Ulstermen; the struggle between tenants and land- 
lords will be changed into a struggle between provinces 
and classes; the hatreds between rich and poor will be 
changed into hatreds between the rich, fired at once 
with the sense of injustice and the pride of race, and 
the poor, maddened by prejudices of creed and belief 
that in the fact of their numbers resides not only 
legal, but moral right. The pacifying measure will be 
one intensifying every source of internal grievance, and 
therefore compelling Britain, unless she deserts Ireland 
altogether, leaving her to perish of the consequent 
anarchy, to interfere with a far heavier hand than she 
has recently stretched out, and to substitute for “ coercion” 
by law, coercion by military repression. Take it that both 
parties are to be subjugated alike, and what is that but a 
recommencement of the old evil system which Mr. Balfour, 
at least, showed to be unnecessary? or grant that only the 
Ulstermen are to be shot down by British soldiers for 





loving the British flag too well, and what is that but 
coercion in its nakedest form, exercised through the bullet 
and the sword? It is civil war which Mr. Gladstone is 
introducing; though only three months ago these Parties 
were at rest, the island was nearly as tranquil as England 
every man was labouring in peace, and every man was free 
to utter, even with violence, every thought which rose in 
his mind, and which did not directly incite to crime. 

In the presence of such a demonstration, such an uprisin 
of all Loyalist Ireland, what was said on platforms tatters 
almost as little as Generals’ exhortations matter when the 
armies are mobilised for strife. It is the fact of the two 
nations, not their motives, which Gladstonians need to 
realise ; their deadly opposition, not the fears which place 
them in that attitude, which is of consequence to statesmen 
An opponent, referring to the constant sentence, “ Our 
necks are placed under their heels,” asks, with pretended 
cynicism, that somebody shall explain what all “that 
neck-and-heel business ” really means. He knows perfectly 
well what it means,—that all legislative and executive 
power in Ireland is transferred to one of the two nations - 
that the two nations are irreconcilably at variance; and 
that the smaller one therefore believes that it will be 
oppressed, that it will be governed by persons who wish it 
to suffer; that in all religious laws, in all financial 
laws, in all laws of public safety, it will be legislated 
against. Its representatives will have no power; its chiefs 
will have no dignity; its ideas, religious or secular, will 
meet with nothing but derision. That is the thought 
which Protestant Ulster is trying to express by its demon- 
stration of Tuesday; and, if it is well founded, it is 
ample reason for resistance; if ill founded, ample reason 
for the demand for guarantees, of which, in the 
Home-rule Bill, there is not one which the Nationalist 
party, by accepting the Bill, does not acknowledge to be 
illusory. They mean to rule Ireland as they will, not as. 
the minority wills. While, however, we hold speeches on 
such occasions to be of minor moment, we must pronounce 
Mr. Balfour’s a fine one. A British statesman standing 
in such a position has an unspeakably difficult task before 
him. It is useless to argue, for every man in his audience 
knows the arguments better than himself. If he does not 
speak to the point, which is the meaning of the demonstra- 
tion, he makes a speech without meaning; while if he does 
speak to it, he is sure to be accused of inflaming the ex- 
citement which he is there to measure, and, if he may, to 
cause his own people to measure also. lf he speaks of 
resistance, he is accused of exciting it; and if he leaves 
it wholly out, he omits the main factor in the situation, 
the very reason of the gathering around him. Under 
those circumstances, Mr. Balfour, who is no neophyte, but 
the one statesman who has found in a five years’ success- 
ful government of Ireland the basis of a reputation instead 
of a grave for it, spoke with equal statesmanship and 
courage. He did not deny the possibility that armed re- 
ristance might occur, or question that, as it might be justi- 
fied by a tyrannical or stupid King, so it might be justified 
by a tyrannical or stupid majority—to have done so, would 
have been hypocrisy—but he earnestly hoped and believed 
that the occasion would never occur, and that, bad as the 
Bill was, it would still be defeated by the exertions of 
Ulster and those of its allies, the British majority 
which has rejected it. And then, after describing the 
demonstration and the beliefs which had given rise 
to it, he passed to the central question, the only basis 
on which Mr. Gladstone can found his scheme, whether 
Ireland is a nation or not. Mr. Gladstone says it is; 
but, asks Mr. Balfour,—‘*‘ What is a nation? Is a 
nation a geographical expression and a geographical 
expression merely? Does it represent only the people 
who live in a given geographical area? No, that is but a 
very shallow interpretation to give to a great word. 
Nationality in its full sense means something more than 
living together in one island. It means a community of 
political ideas. It means a community of religious views. 
It means an identity of ideal aspirations. In that sense is 
Ireland a nation? It may some day bea nation. But is 
ita nation now? Is there that identity and community 
of belief, interests, and ideas throughout the whole of the 
great community inhabiting this island which entitles us 
to say that Ireland is a single nation, whose aspirations it 
is our business to satisfy?” So far is Ireland from 
it, that a third of the nation, and that the cultivated, 
orderly, and successful third, was at that moment 
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elcoming him with fierce acclamation to show its horror 
tt the offer or idea of government by the remaining two- 
r ‘eds. That horror of itself proved that this could be no 
final settlement ; and there was another reason yet. With 
the courage as well as breadth of view which marked his 
ech all through, Mr. Balfour ventured in that assemblage 
7 Ulstermen to declare not only that Nationalists, 
Parnellites, or Anti-Parnellites would not be content, but 
that they “ought not” to be content, “ could not reason- 
ably or logically be expected to be content” with the 
“paltry and beggarly contribution to nationality which 
this Home-rule Bill will give them.” It is nothing but a 
contribution susceptible of indefinite increase ; and there- 
fore there is no finality in it, no riddance of the Irish 
uestion, nothing that can benefit Britain or save Ireland 
from being what she is, the home of two opposing peoples 
not yet welded together even by the weight of “ foreign s 
vule. It wasa fine speech, which, in some passages given 
elsewhere, brought the audience to their feet maddened 
with enthusiasm for the Union ; but its merits or demerits 
matter to the crisis hardly anything at all. The one serious 
reality is Ulster’s demonstration that Mr. Gladstone is not 
sending to Ireland a message of peace, but an incentive to 
war; that in raising, as he thinks, one nation, he is tread- 
ing down another; that he is not terminating the historic 
difficulty of Britain, but only changing its form. If it is 
bad that Britain should govern Ireland, why is it good 
that Munster and Connaught, for Leinster is divided, 
should govern Ulster? And yet even that is not the ques- 
tion, for Ulster announces, by every means short of armed 
insurrection, that she will not be so governed, and the 
old condition recurs that Britain, in the interest of Ire- 
land’s peace, prosperity, and progress, must govern all 
alike. If not, the two nations of Ireland will either 
separate from each other, or fight out their ancient quarrel 
under conditions which can mean for all Ireland nothing 
but anarchy and ruin. Mr. Healy himself would not say 
that he can govern Ulster without conquering it ; he relies 
on the Queen’s troops,—that is, he relies on the very 
exercise of military coercion which the Union has for 
nearly a century superseded by civil rule. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 


R. GLADSTONE began his speech on Thursday by 
asking how this great controversy, once opened 
between the English and the Irish peoples, could be decided 
in any sense except that of conceding the Irish demand ? 
Is this a reply to his own disturbed political conscience, 
which accuses him of having been the only great English 
statesman who, since the time of the Union, has lent his 
sanction to the policy of unsettling that great settle- 
ment? We do not doubt for a moment that his “ reins in 
the night season ” have often summoned himtoconsider that 
great and, as we believe, most disastrous exercise of political 
responsibility. He is well aware that when a man in his 
position declares that the English nation has committed a 
great crime, and is bound to repent of that great crime, 
and to stand in a white sheet before the world, he furnishes 
the most powerful argument that a people can conceive for 
reopening what would otherwise have been a barren and 
desperate struggle. And soit has proved. Of the millions of 
votes recorded for Irish Home-rule, we believe that at 
least 90 per cent. have been given on the authority of his 
great and venerable name. His conversion to Home-rule 
was a flash of lightning out of the blue. It was like the 
Emperor Julian’s rejection of Christianity. How, it was 
asked, after the head of a great and victorious party at 
the very summit of his power, who had connected his name 
with the most eloquent and terrible denunciations of the 
Irish revolutionists, who had lost a near and dear con- 
nection of great promise by the daggers of Irish assassins, 
had abased himself and avowed his conviction that the 
party he had led had adopted the wrong direction, and 
should have conceded, instead of boldly resisting, the great 
revolution for which the Irish had fought,—how was it pos- 
sible, after such an abdication as this, to continue the strife 
any longer? A public act of penitence,—nay, of penance, 
—so conspicuous and so dramatic, could hardly have been 
determined upon except on grounds which were almost 
overwhelming. Nevertheless, the bulk of the English 
people did resist, and still resist, the teaching of this 
great political penitent. And we venture to say that 
the reasons which determined them to resist it have 
shown their great intrinsic strength by that resistance, 








—an intrinsic strength much greater than that mere 
despair of further successful resistance which carried 
so many of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues and followers 
with him. Mr. Gladstone treats Mr. Courtney’s declara- 
tion that the policy of the Union had, in a great 
measure, vindicated itself before the great recantation 
of 1885, and was at that very time vindicating itself 
still more effectually, as if Mr. Courtney alone had 
had the courage to put forth that view. We maintain 
that it is the view of the whole Unionist Party. We have 
always said, with Mr. Courtney, that patience was all that 
was required to complete and put the seal of Irish assent 
on the policy of the Union. And to our minds, the 
recent great outbreak of Unionist opinion in Ireland, 
not only in the North-East, but in the West and 
South and South-East of Ireland, is testimony of its truth, 
which onlya statesman who has a singular power of shutting 
his eyes to the significance of events that make against 
him, could have resisted. It is Mr. Gladstone’s cue, 
of course, to ignore everything but the test of elec- 
tions. But even the elections have shown that Ire- 
land is beginning to reconsider her rash demand. 
And in a land where one-fifth of the voters declare 
themselves illiterate, whether they are illiterate or 
not, in order that they may vote under the eyes of 
their priest, we deny that the polls can be regarded as 
decisive. The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone had no pa- 
tience. For sixteeen years he had sustained a sanguine and 
uphill struggle to gain over Ireland to the policy of the 
Union, and had apparently failed. But he had not failed. 
His own heart had failed him ; but nothing else had failed. 
When Mr. Balfour took up his abandoned policy and 
applied it to Irish ills with a firm hand, it became evident 
that that policy was not a failure, but a great success. For 
our own part, we regard the steady resistance opposed by 
the English people to the shock which Mr. Gladstone's 
sudden desertion gave them, as indicating a vastly greater 
weight of hearty conviction on that side than there has 
ever been on the other. Gladstonian opinion has been 
little more than Mr. Gladstone’s own opinion, echoed and 
re-echoed, often in very feeble and ambiguous tones, from 
the lips of those whose hearts he has fascinated by his 
magic, or whose imaginations he has hypnotised by his 
impressive assurances. The opinions on the other side 
have been sturdy convictions which, though staggered by 
the weight of his authority on the other side, were soon 
brought back to their position of stable equilibrium by the 
overpowering force of facts. 


Mr. Gladstone’s four arguments for Home-rule are all 
arguments against it. First, he says that the present 
administration of Ireland is a most wasteful one, and costs 
twice as much per head as the administration of Great 
Britain. Well, that is an excellent reason for economising 
the cost of the administration, and abolishing the Lord- 
Lieutenancy. But the notion of economising the cost of 
administration by entrusting it to a number of hungry 
and unscrupulous agitators, who could not produce their 
own accounts even as agitators, but managed to spirit 
them away at the very moment they were wanted to show 
that their administration of the National League had 
been honest, is ridiculous indeed. Then Mr. Gladstone 
says that the Irish question is the curse of the House of 
Commons, and he proposes a system under which it will be 
a double or treble curse,—a system under which the Irish 
minority will always be appealing, and always be right in 
appealing, from the class-legislation of Dublin to the im- 
partial opinion of Westmiuster. Then there is the argument 
of Irish discontent. Well, is Irish discontent the more likely 
to be allayed by poverty and insecurity, or by wealth and 
safety? The Irish are never likely to be a very contented 
people. They have a lively fancy and a lively tongue. 
They will always find plenty of fault with things as they 
are. But the migration of capital from Ireland to Eng- 
land, and the growing uncertainty of the title to the little 
properties they are purchasing, will assuredly not make 
them any the more contented. And as for the argument 
from the “ good fame” which Mr. Gladstone covets for 
England, we can imagine no approach to good fame more 
hopeless than that which begins by abandoning Ireland to 
the tender mercies of the statesmen who are the great 
panegyrists of “ Boycotting ” and the authors of the “ Plan 
of Campaign.” To help ourselves to good fame by trusting 





to their agency is like dismissing Necker and counting on 
the patriotism of Robespierre or Barrére. 
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The most remarkable feature, however, of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech was the steady exclusion of all reference to 
the great and powerful Irish minority from the whole of it. 
He founded his plea for autonomy, as he always has done, 
on history. And amongst all his instances of a successful 
concession of autonomy, there was not one in which a 
powerful minority of the people clamouring for autonomy, 
were heart and soul opposed to that concession. This it is 
which makes the case of the Irish people so exceptional. 
Counting by numbers alone, not so many as two-thirds of 
them are in favour of Home-rule ; and certainly more than 
a third are strenuously opposed to it. Counting by any 
other test than mere numbers, Ireland may safely be said to 
be divided equally,—the clearer-headed, the more sagacious, 
the soberer, the more self-restrained third opposed to 
Home-rule counting certainly for a much larger political 
force than the two-thirds who have been brought up by 
the eager partisanship of the Irish priesthood to demand 
it without very well knowing what the demand means. 
When Mr. Gladstone talks in his peroration of England’s 
obligation to do justice to the weaker nation, what 
he really means is her obligation to do what he 
regards as justice to the numerical majority of that 
weaker nation, and injustice (in precisely the same sense) 
to the much more intelligent and resolute minority of 
that nation. None of his precedents touch this feature of 
the case. He cannot produce a single instance in which 
autonomy healed a national feud, where the State that 
asked for autonomy was itself cleft in two by deep internal 
strife. When we take into account that his panacea 
for healing the wrongs of Ireland is not only the most 
cruel of wrongs to one-third,—and that the most educated 
third,—of the Irish people, but also a shock to the whole 
Constitution of the United Kingdom which amounts almost 
to a great injustice to Great Britain, his remedy turns out 
to be the rashest and most dangerous of empirical experi- 
ments. The bare truth is, that Mr. Gladstone’s impatience 
to effect the cure at which he had worked so long and so 
enthusiastically, has wrecked his policy, and marred a very 
great reputation. He was reluctant, at seventy-six, to face 
the acknowledgment that he could not, in a short political 
lifetime, solve one of the most difficult of problems,—and 
hastily turned aside into a dangerous path, which has left 
him, at eighty-three, engaged in a hopeless enterprise 
which he can never carry to a successful issue, and which 
has gone far towards cancelling, or more than cancelling, 
all the benefits which Ireland had reaped from the fruits 
of his earlier and wiser statesmanship. 





THE EX-CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
ON HOME-RULE FINANCE. 


M R. GOSCHEN’S admirable speech at Glasgow on 

Tuesday should be widely read. It makes it 
quite clear that the Irish will not hear of true Home- 
rule in any financial sense at all. Let us ask our- 
selves,— What is Home-rule? Properly speaking, it is self- 
government without help from outside. That is just what 
the Irish Home-rulers are all agreed to reject. What they do 
want, is the power to rule themselves at our expense. On Mr. 
Gladstone’s own showing, they want to set up house for 
themselves on two conditions,—first, that we shall find the 
young people a good round sum to start upon; and next, 
that we shall give them such a hold over us, after they 
have set up for themselves, that they can count confidently 
on worrying us out of a great deal more as time goes on. 
Now, is that the sort of independence for which a nation 
fights ? Ireland always professes that she would fight if 
she had any sort of military chance, and once or twice she 
has gone so far as to begin a mock combat of that kind. 
But if she could conquer her independence, what sort 
of independence would it be? Clearly, she could 
not even pretend to lay the larger, richer, and more 
powerful island under heavy tribute, and draw her re- 
sources from that tribute. All she could, in her 
wildest dreams, hope fur, would be to beat us out of her 
borders, and then find the means of living on her own 
resources. But what does she ask? She asks that we 
should take all the responsibility of defending her from 
the external world, and be content with a contribution 
from her towards that expense, of less than a fifth part 
of what she would give if she paid in proportion to her 
population. Nor is that all. She wants, as we said, a 
large sum down, and a large power to extort more when- 
ever she finds her resources fail. Is that in any legitimate 








or reasonable sense what the Irish ha: i 
Home-rule? It is living on a “lout heen es 
be compelled to make upon them. But it is not Seente m4 
to charge us with their expenses. “—e 
As Mr. Goschen says, the Irish Membe i 

one voice that Mr. Gladstone’s financial -provocal an 
quite inadmissible, and that he must greatly al ed 
them. Yet he proposes to start them with a hank 
some surplus of half-a-million for the first year ; a 
unfortunately, the surplus for the first year is to diminish 
rapidly in future years; and the mere prospect of 
having to economise fills them with resentment. What 
do Gladstonians themselves think of the economi al 
prospects of Ireland? One of them, says Mr. Goschen 
died the other day, making a will in which it.” 
provided that no Irish securities should be allowed 
for the property devised by that instrument. As Mr 
Gladstone admits, all the Irish propertied classes are in 
panic. Irish enterprise is at a standstill. Building ig 
ceasing. Those who want to borrow are threatened that 
if they do not give 4 per cent. at once with the 
highest security, they will soon have no chance of 
borrowing at much higher rates. Even the thrift 
poor are withdrawing their balances from the Savings. 
banks. And there is no counteracting process going on 
on the part of the Home-rulers. The Home-rulers 
themselves have no belief in the prosperity of Ireland 
under their policy. Where are the Co-operative Societies 
that are counting on Home-rule for their success ? Where 
are the enterprises which are springing into existence in 
the confidence that an Irish Parliament will bring back 
wealth to Ireland and foster the growth of industry ? These 
first-fruits of the promise of Home-rule do not exist. Even 
the very enthusiasts of Home-ruleare in alarm, and regard 
their pet project as a dangerous plaything, of the com. 
mercial and financial consequences of which they are 
more than doubtful. All the ingenuity of the Home-rulers 
is exhausted in proving that they ought to pay much less 
towards our common expenses, and to have much more 
power to make it unpleasant for Great Britain if she 
does not give with a liberal hand in future. While 
the managers of the great commercial undertakings in 
Ireland are losing confidence every day and seeing their 
shares dwindling in value, and Belfast manufacturers are 
considering to what part of Great Britain they shall 
remove their business, we hear of no capitalists in England, 
however enthusiastic in their Gladstonianism they may be, 
who are investigating Ireland for the best sites for new 
enterprise, or who are even preparing to buy-up land in Dub- 


| lin against the rise in values which the new Legislature and 


Executive are to bring there. Not a soul speculates on the 
prosperity of the new Ireland except Mr. Gladstone, who 
predicts a “plethora of money,” amidst the ironical 
laughter of his opponents and the grim silence of his Irish 
supporters who make just the opposite prediction, and 
pledge themselves to agitate vehemently in Committee for 
much more favourable terms. Nothing can be clearer than 
that the Irish Members are in deep dismay at the financial 
and commercial prospect, and think of nothing but the 
best means of getting us to pay them liberally both for 
retiring to Dublin and for giving us their services in the 
Supreme Parliament as well. 

On the other hand, as Mr. Goschen says, the price that 
we are asked to pay, even under Mr. Gladstone’s proposed 
arrangement, is enormous. Chancellors of the Exchequer 
in future will be hopelessly embarrassed by the arrange- 
ment with Ireland. If they want to raise the spirit duties, 
they will be confronted by the danger of illicit Irish dis- 
tilleries, which only the local Irish authorities could put 
down, and which the local Irish authorities will certainly 
not put down. If they want to give a free breakfast-table, 
they will have to sacrifice part of the Irish contribution to 
the common expenses, already small enough. In short, 
they will no longer be able to adjust their finance to the 
needs of the United Kingdom for fear of throwing the 
arrangement with Ireland entirely out of gear. And worse 
than all, they will have a hostile North of Ireland to deal 
with, which will never forgive us for having cast them off, 
and given them over to a Parliament with the majority of 
which they can have no sympathy, and with whose rule 
they will find that their prosperity has vanished. We shall 
have lost our present financial resources in Ireland, and 
have gained none in their place. Belfast, and even Cork, 
expect to be ruined by Home-rule, and will be embittered 
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ainst us whether they are absolutely ruined or not ; while 
in the New Irish Parliament, if it ever comes into existence, 
we shall find a perpetual drain upon our resources, of the 
urgency of which the Irish Members of the Imperial 
Parliament will have only too much power to make us 

ible. 

a a word, it is not independence of any kind which we 
are asked to grant to Ireland. Independence would throw 
upon Ireland a responsibility, and make her feel the pinch 
of a poverty, from which she would shrink back. We are 
asked to pay our foes, and to pay them liberally, for em- 
parrassing us in every conceivable way. We are asked to 
sacrifice our friends, and to impoverish ourselves by sacri- 
ficing them and turning them into foes. We are asked to 
find for Ireland the means, which it is admitted that she 
cannot find for herself, to transform her laws and her 
policy and her finance as the enemies of Great Britain wish 
to transform them, and as they have, for years, by illegal 
means, been attempting to transform them, so far as agita- 
tion could effect what we are now called upon formally to 
sanction. 





M. CARNOT’S NEW ESSAY. 


HE annals of France are never dull, and though 
nothing dramatic is occurring there, her position is 

one to excite keen intellectual interest. A great experi- 
ment is being carried to its logical conclusion. For thirteen 
years past, the idea of her governing class has been that 
eminent persons are a little in the way of good govern- 
ment, that a State could be very well administered by 
“plain men,” and that, in fact, the personality of the 
Executive scarcely mattered at all. The Assembly has 
elected to the Presidential chair M. Grévy, a greedy bowr- 
geois of some skill in managing men, and M. Carnot, an 
irresolute doctrinaire of much personal dignity, many 
good intentions, and many personal likes and dislikes. 
Neither President has increased the authority of the office, 
while the Chamber has diminished that of Ministers by 
turning out successive Cabinets with extreme rapidity—a 
year is now along spell of power—and sometimes apparently 
from mere caprice. No charge whatever, for example, was 
formulated against the Ribot Ministry; but it was dis- 
liked, and it fell amidst a shower of newspaper oppro- 
brium. The “ plain men” thus treated have not been, on the 
whole, successful Ministers, their temptation to conciliate 
Deputies by excessive local extravagance, and to soothe the 
Army by conceding all demands, having at last seriously 
embarrassed the finances; and they have, moreover, 
brought upon themselves a general reputation for cor- 
ruption. So many of the Opportunists have taken money, 
or jobbed in contracts, or sold influence for speculators’ 
help, that the whole body is tainted, and serious injustice 
has been done to many individuals. It has come, there- 
fore, to this, that no eminent person is left in France on 
the Opportunist side with political standing, and only one 
strong man, M. Constans, against whom there are many 
rumours, and whom the President, either for that reason, 
or from the natural dread of a man of thin capacity for a 
competent and determined “ Rough,” is unwilling to entrust 
with the formation of a Ministry. Under these circumstances 
one would have expected, as M. Carnot is not limited to 
members of the Assembly, a Ministry of great officials, 
the permanent Under-Secretaries and Prefects who really 
administer France, to be followed by an appeal to the 
people and a speedy dissolution. Logic, however, often 
prevails in French affairs over expediency ; and M. Carnot, 
clinging to the theory that Ministers do not much matter, 
has made M. Dupuy Premier, and has accepted from him 
a Ministry apparently chosen by lot. M. Dupuy himself 
is a schoolmaster who understands education better than 
politics; nearly half his Ministers are positively unknown 
men; the only men of the remainder with a repute for 
ability are M. Poincaré, the new Minister of Instruction, 
and M. Develle, Minister for Foreign Affairs; and 
out of the whole, no two belong to the same shade in 
politics, even on questions like religion, Protection, or 
the policy of Labour laws. It is as if M. Carnot had 
taken the first ten Republicans passing under his windows, 
and added to them the previous Minister of War, General 
Loizillon, who attends to his department rather than to 
politics. Naturally, M. de Cassagnac calls the Cabinet “a 
salad, not a dinner; ” naturally the Press laughs, satirises, 
or abuses ; and naturally the fall of the new Ministry is 
expected immediately after the holidays, which end on 





April 25th, if not at once, the Ministry having to reconcile 
the Chamber and the Senate in order to pass the Budget. 
That is the kind of work in which “plain men” succeed 
worst, the contest involving dignity even more than con- 
stitutional principle, and the Ministry may therefore dis- 
appear, as it was born, ina single day. The difficulty, of 
course, is to think of a successor, and according to the 
correspondents, the next Premier must be M. Constans; 
but is that quite as certain as they imagine? They reflect, 
doubtless, the educated opinion round them; but M. 
Carnot may not regard educated opinion as his basis of 
power. 

The President is quite aware of the immense personal 
popularity which, up to the moment of the Panama 
explosion, he enjoyed among the electors; and as he was 
not himself bespattered with that mud, he may very well 
consider that the popularity endures still. He has done 
nothing to offend the masses, his dignified bearing has not 
grown limp, and he still possesses the name which French 
tradition associates with continuous victory. He is also, 
in all probability, aware that the electors care exceed- 
ingly little about Ministers. That has been a marked fact 
from the day of the proclamation of the Republic. The 
people have never wanted anybody in particular to 
govern them, not even Gambetta, who fell without a single 
popular riot. They have never asked for any Premier; 
have never lamented any Minister ; have never, in fact, very 
clearly known who any Minister was. They have watched 
Cabinets come and depart like shadows, without interest 
or excitement, and have demanded only that they should 
steer clear of catastrophes like the defeat at Lang-son which 
ruined M. Jules Ferry. He was the only Minister who 
ever became unpopular; while of men who became 
popular enough to be thoroughly known, we cannot re- 
member one, except, indeed, General Boulanger. There 
has been no general cry either for dismissals or appoint- 
ments. The matter has been left as an administrative 
detail to the President and the Chamber, and the former, 
in shuffling his cards, has only had to please himself and the 
majority of Deputies who, again, satisfied with their power 
of dismissal, have been willing to try anybody, whether 
trusted or the reverse. They are not willing to try corrupt 
men, because constituents have been paying heavily for 
corruption, and do not like losses of that sort; but with 
that exception, the Deputies have been ready to bear any- 
body, however unknown or however ordinary. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that M. Carnot thinks he can go on 
serenely, perhaps with another Ministry after this, can 
then dissolve, and can obtain a Chamber pledged, if to 
nothing else, to his own re-election, which he naturally 
thinks essential to the safety of France. 

If he had only the electors to think of, he might possibly 
succeed ; but there is another body to be consulted. Power 
in France has always been, since the Revolution, in the 
hands of the mass of the people; but it has always been 
necessary also either to be respected or to be dreaded by 
the educated, who have sometimes the support of Paris, 
and always of the Press, the bureaucracy, a section of the 
military officers, and the professionals of the Provinces. 
These act strongly on opinion within the Chamber, 
and the Chamber is directly, almost irresistibly, powerful. 
If these classes are sick of Ministers hardly even mediocre ; 
or if, as is alleged, they perceive serious danger to the 
Republic ; or if, as is hinted, they want M. Constans to 
make sure that a Red wave will not submerge them during 
the elections, they may make his chosen path too difficult 
for M. Carnot. They may virtually elect a Ministry, and 
refuse to obey any other, carrying on financial business, as 
they are now doing, by monthly votes on account. They 
may accuse M. Carnot of a kind of favouritism, an indis- 
position to choose the best Ministers because they are 
unacceptable to himself,an accusation already made in many 
quarters, and probably not unmixed with truth. Or they 
may force M. Carnot to resign, as they did M. Grévy, who 
was always considered by the peasantry a good old gentle- 
man, but who could not stand up against the whole educated 
class and the resolve of the Chamber to take no Minisiry 
at his hands. It will be very difficult for M. Carnot to manage 
these constituent elements of the furce to be controlled, 
and he certainly is not managing them successfully now. 
They are growing impatient of the mediocre men he 
favours, perhaps a little ashamed of them; and there is a dis- 
position in consequence to fasten responsibility on him per- 
sonally ina manner quite new. If he persists in his plan, 
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we may see “surprises,” as M. de Blowitz recently said, 
which will tax to the utmost the President’s popularity, 
and furnish a final test of a character still exceedingly 
ebscure. M. Carnot has reigned for six years, and is not 
well known yet; and when that happens in such a placeas 
Paris to a man in such a position, there are usually only 
two explanations of the fact that are worth consideration. 
Hither the character is abnormally reserved—in fact, a 
deliberately concealed one, a very rare occurrence in France, 
where silence is resented—or there is no particular character 
to be detected by observation. Nobody is quite so hard 
to read as a man in high place who has nothing in him; 
and that, after all, may be the explanation of President 
Carnot. 


BULLYING THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
HOUGH we entirely agree with the main contention 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s letter to Wednesday’s Times, 
we cannot help wishing that he had eliminated the element 
of stinging scorn with which it is surcharged. It is not 
because we think the scorn undeserved, or because we, in 
the very slightest degree, doubt the genuineness of his 
indignation. We regret the triply-twisted blood-knots of his 
scourge solely as a matter of policy. The cat-o’-nine-tails ex- 
cites sympathy with its victims even when its application 
has been most thoroughly earned,—that is our reason for 
wishing Mr. Chamberlain had put bis very important and 
well-justified protest in somewhat milder language. A 
West-country elector, as he left a public meeting, remarked 
of a candidate : “I likes un’cos he don’t run down nobody.” 
‘That is a very English sentiment. There are thousands 
of voters who are instinctively set against those who appear 
to be running down others, and in favour of those who are 
run down. Weare a little afraid that Mr. Chamberlain may 
appear to the softer and quieter electors to be running down 
Mr. Gladstone and the Home-rulers, and that therefore his 
otherwise admirable letter may lose some portion of its 
effect. Of course, Mr. Gladstone the Home-ruler and his 
followers deserve all the political running-down they can 
get; but,as a matter of policy, it is wise not to press them 
too hard. When Mr. Chamberlain speaks of the manner 
in which Mr. Gladstone has been treating the House of 
Commons, and adds, “this is the way in which the pure 
Scotchman provides for Englishmen the discipline of 
which he says that they stand so much in need,” he is 
“punishing ” his opponent perfectly fairly, no doubt, but 
still in a way which the balancing elector thinks unduly 
scornful. 

As we have said, we agree entirely with the main object 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s letter,—with his declaration, that is, 
that there has been no real obstruction, and that the 
Government is endeavouring to bully the House of 
Commons and deprive it of the right of free discussion. 
Mr. Chamberlain begins by pointing out that even if the 
charge of obstruction were true, the Unionists need_see 
no cause for uneasiness. Public opinion always judges 
obstruction according to its object, and if this is un- 
popular, or does not excite popular enthusiasm, the electors 
accept it “ with perfect equanimity.” As a matter of fact, 
however, there has been no real obstruction. What men 
like Mr. Hoare are clamouring for is the disallowance of 
any true discussion, and for the application of the Closure, 
«almost before the House has had time to understand the 
nature of the proposals which are before it.” To these ad- 
wocates of a Parliamentary “ happy despatch,” Mr. Cham- 
berlain commends a passage from one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Midlothian speeches. In this speech, made in 1890, he 
thus met the charge of obstruction :—‘It is very easy for 
Members of the Government to go about and say [this |— 
‘every man of them says it—it is their staple dish—not only 
their staple dish, it is their whole bill of fare—they serve 
up to audience after audience throughout the country this 
terrible obstruction, which has ruined all our good intentions 
and all our gallant and wise endeavours. Of course, it is just 
‘as easy for us to go about the country and to say—if we 
were disposed to adopt that method—that this charge of 
obstruction is an impudent imposture, that there is no 
foundation for it at all, that it is a miserable device of 
men who resort to it because every rag of every other pre- 
text has been stripped from off their backs ; and so, in the 
defect of any decent clothing in which to present them- 
selves to the world, they have tried to concoct and to 
weave together this pretended account of Parliamentary 
obstruction.” Mr. Chamberlain, taking this as his text, 











shows that the Government have been deliberate] co 
cocting and weaving a charge of obstruction. Alladins 
to the all-night sitting, he points out that “to * 
outsider the whole business appears to have been oe 
up by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in collusio 
with the Irish condottieri as a preparation for the 
Foreign Office meeting on the following Monday.” The 
Opposition had nothing to gain by obstructing the Bill 
They did not want to prevent its passing, and there 
was no other Bill or resolution before Easter which the 
either could delay or wanted to delay. “ The simple fact 
is that the Bill introduced new provisions serious] 
affecting the interests of the rank and file of the Arm 
and certain members who have given special attention a 
the subject desired a fair opportunity of criticising these 
proposals.” Other proofs of the dark designs of the 
Opposition there are none. The time spent on the Addrese 
Supply, and the first reading of the Home-rule Bill have 
been under, rather than over, the average. Mr. Chamber. 
lain then goes on to point out what all persons who have 
cared to look the facts in the face have seen clearly enough 
for the past month,—that the real cause of the delay is the 
policy of Parliamentary “ log-rolling” adopted by the 
Government. It has been thought necessary by them to 
“wrap up” or “dilute” Home-rule in order to make it 
palatable to their British supporters. But the necessary jam 
had to be compounded of many ingredients. ‘Some. 
thing must be done for all, and every open mouth must have 
its appointed morsel at the same time.” Mr. Chamberlain 
ends his letter by pointing out that Mr. Gladstone has 
now two alternatives to choose from. Either he can “ con- 
fine the attention of Parliament to the one cardinal object 
of his policy—‘the supreme mission,’ as Mr. Picton 
calls it, of promoting the union of hearts by establish. 
ing in Dublin a Government based on the doctrines of 
public plunder—or he can continue his present endeavour 
to destroy the House of Commons as an assembly for dis- 
cussion, and force it to become a mere registry for the 
behests of an autocratic Minister.” He has already made 
it clear that he has chosen the latter, and that he is deter- 
mined to try and make the House of Commons do more 
work than it can do without abandoning that duty of free 
and full discussion which not only the will of the country, 
but the traditions of six hundred years, impose upon it. 
Practically, then, it comes to this. The after-Easter 
portion of the Session will be taken up with a battle 
between the Government and the Opposition over the 
right of the House of Commons to discuss the legislation 
presented to it. That will be the issue. Mr. Chamberlain 
declares that the House of Commons “ will know how to pre- 
tect itself against the attempted coercion of its liberties and 
independence.” We trust and believe that he is right, 
but we cannot doubt that the issue is a most momentous 
one. Parliamentary government is open to two capital 
dangers. It may be overwhelmed by “ the dreary drip of 
dilatcry declamation,”—may succumb to the exuberance of 
its own verbosity, and lose credit with the country because 
of its lack of practical force. Or again, it may suffer 
depreciation in the country because Parliament has 
become nothing but a voting machine,—a place where the 
decisions of the party caucus are registered by the vote of 
a brute majority. This is what tends to happen in most 
Continental Parliaments. Voting, pure and simple, not 
voting after discussion, is felt to be the prime busi- 
ness of the representatives. “Strike, but hear me,” 
the true Parliamentary motto, has very little weight 
at the Palais Bourbon. Apart, then, from all ques- 
tion of Home-rule, all moderate men should hope that 
the Government will fail in their attempt to prevent the 
reasonable exercise of the right of free discussion. It 
must be remembered that the Unionists make no attempt 
to say that the Home-rule Bill ought not to be discussed 
during the present Session because they object to such 
discussion. That would be a most unjustifiable demand, 
and one which could not be tolerated for a moment. 
What they say is something very different. They point 
out that there is not time, unless Parliament is to be 
arbitrarily silenced, to discuss Home-rule as well as a 
revolution in Local Government, a revolution in the legal 
relation between employer and employed, a revolution in 
the licensing and liquor laws, a new system of registration, 
and a first step towards the disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church. In view of this, they ask that, if Home-rule is per- 
sisted in, the other measures should be definitely abandoned, 
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and the machinery of Parliament employed in the work 
of shaping a Home-rule Bill. The passage of th: Home- 
rule Bill they cannot impede if the Government seriously 
takes up that measure. They can, however, and will, pre- 
vent the attempt to pass Home-rule and some five other 
measures of capital importance in the space of time that 
ought to be allotted to Home-rule alone. This is the 
meaning of Mr. Chamberlain’s letter, and in this he will 
be supported by Unionists of all shades of opinion. 





ANOTHER BLOW TO INVESTORS. 


O class has suffered more severely of late years than 
middle-class investors,—that is, men who have no 
fortunes, or small fortunes, but who steadily, through 
their working lives, invest all they can spare as an in- 
surance against old age. They were terribly hit by the 
fall in the rate of interest which preceded and followed 
Mr. Goschen’s conversion scheme, and which stripped the 
majority of them of from 25 per cent. to 33 per cent. of 
their incomes. ll first-class securities were converted 
alike, and they were driven to the second class, which 
were again depreciated by the fall in silver, by the im- 
possibility of foreclosing mortgages, and by the ruinous 
panic, as well as losses, which followed the Baring liquida- 
tion. To-day, they are being hit by another and most 
severe blow. Deterred from the “ gilt-edged” securities 
by their extravagant price, and from cheap securities by the 
Baring example, they have invested millions in what seems 
at first sight a most tempting security. The banks doing 
business in India, Australia, South Africa, and the 
smaller Colonies, feed an almost unlimited demand for 
money required for industrial projects at rates varying 
from 6 to 8 per cent., or in some places even higher figures. 
They therefore can afford to offer depositors who will give 
them twelve months’ notice from 4 to 5 per cent., and the 
offer is greedily accepted. The depositor, if he wants his 
money in a hurry, can always pledge his certificate, and 
feels as if he were receiving 4 or 5 per cent. on money at 
call, an investment which, if it is only safe, is preferable 
for men still at work, or unfamiliar with industrial under- 
takings, to anything obtainable. It ought, moreover, to 
be perfectly safe. The demand for money at the rates 
mentioned does exist all over the world, the undertakings 
on which it is spent are generally sound and profitable— 
though sometimes a little too big—and the margin between 
the interest paid and the interest secured, leaves a profit 
on bank capital sufficient to tempt both solvent men and 
competent men into the business of management. The 
theory of the thing is so perfect, that, as a rule, the men 
who thus deposit their money are the most cautious 
of their kind,—hard-headed Scotchmen, Englishmen 
who understand business, and women who distrust 
everything that pays more than 5 per cent. The 
practice, however, is not quite so perfect. In the first 
place, there is the personal equation. Everything in a 
bank depends, and must always depend, on its directors ; 
and the depositors neither elect. the directors, nor control 
the directors, nor know anything about the directors, 
except possibly the assurance of some friend “who has 
been there,” that in his time they were the best men 
conceivable. The directors may have axes of their own 
to grind, and may lend each other money to do it, with 
a result that, by some fatality of fortune, is almost 
invariably disastrous. Then, even if honest, which of 
course many of them are, directors are under three 
Separate temptations, all of them exceedingly dangerous 
to depositors. One is to lend in too big lumps, and 
thus, as it were, commit themselves to the fortunes of 
firms which, by stopping, can inflict enormeus losses 
on the bank. If the advance gets beyond £100,000, it 
is held to be better to go on advancing, and to hope for a 
return from the ultimate outcome, than to stop and acknow- 
ledge a loss so unpleasant to shareholders’ pockets, and to 
directors’ business-pride. This temptation to lend in 
lumps, we are told, is irresistible, it being far easier with 
many banks to borrow £100,000 than to borrow £10,000 
on security which, amounts being considered, is of the 
Sime value. The little loan is no relief to the de- 
positors’ account. The second temptation, which has 
been so ruinous in Australia just now, and was so 
ruinous in Bombay during the great cotton-craze, is to 
lend for speculation during a “boom,” or upward 
rush of values, on securities valued as if that rush were 





sure to be enduring. That temptation is also weighty, 
because the bank which does it and survives makes 
fabulous profits, while the bank which refuses is cursed 
not only by new customers, but by the old ones who have 
been carried away by the craze. And the third temptation 
is to lend on “ solid” securities instead of “ liquid,’—that 
is, to lock up money in masses where it can neither 
be lost nor got at, so that if the bank is menaced 
with a drain, it becomes at once insolvent. It is 
like a rich man in a famine, with every kind of 
property around him except something to eat. Why 
this special temptation should be so severe, it is 
hard to understand, but we presume that directors chafe 
under a plethora of deposits bearing interest ; that they 
know the properties offered to be safe; and that, not being 
pessimists, the certainty of a moment occurring when pro- 
perty will be unsaleable, does not present itself to their 
Imaginations. Anyhow, these are the dangers of banks 
which lend in “ progressive” places; and they greatly 
diminish the value of the security which depositors 
fancy they enjoy. That fact has been roughly brought home 
to them this week by the suspension of the Commercial 
Bank of Australia, with deposits estimated at £12,000,000, 
half of it, perhaps, due to depositors of whose savings their 
claim on the Bank is a most serious cantle. The money is, of 
course, not all lost, or possibly even any serious portion of 
it. The shareholders will be fined, the securities will be 
“nursed,” money will be obtained for some reconstruction 
scheme, and gradually a portion, possibly the larger portion, 
will be repaid. The experience of commercial men is, we 
should say, that banks are never allowed to stop while 
they can pay 17s. 6d. in the pound ; but still, in this case, 
matters may be brighter, and the depositors may be repaid 
in full. But when? The easy-going commentators on 
bank failures seem to think that money paid ten years 
hence is as good as money paid now; but it is not the 
same thing at all, either in value, or in comfort, or in relief 
from anxiety. We venture to predict that this failure, 
even if all goes fairly right—and, for ourselves, we seldom 
believe a bank account after it has stopped—will produce 
a deep impact upon the mind of investors, and will dis- 
tinctly lower the value of Colonial bank deposits as a 
method of investment. If it does, there is another door 
shut for the investment of money by non-business men at 
any reasonable rate of interest. 

We wonder what this class of people—the class, we 
mean, that hopes in a lifetime to save from £10,000 to 
£50,000-—will do if interest should fall to 2 per cent., as 
Mr. Goschen thought it would, and as, if the great war is 
postponed for a generation, we still venture to think it will. 
They can hardly earn more than at present, for competi- 
tion grows every day more severe, and they can hardly work 
longer, the age for retiring having been already pushed 
back ten years. They will not, we think, consent to the 
comparative penury involved in submitting to the reduc- 
tion, and we should expect to see one of three courses 
largely adopted. One is the American method, the dis- 
tribution of fortunes over multitudes of industrial under- 
takings, the investor trusting to the average and putting 
up with occasional small losses of his capital. This in- 
volves trouble, but it does yield income; and we do not 
know that it is more venturesome than going on with a 
profession or a business which must always involve 
some risk. Another method, the one we should ad- 
vise, is to buy life-annuities sufficient to raise the 
rate of interest to 4 per cent.; and the third is to expend 
yearly strictly regulated portions of the capital. It is 
curious to notice how exceedingly this last practice is now 
disliked, though it was all but universal in the eighteenth 
century, and though it is mathematically more profitable 
than the purchase of life-annuities. Men have lost con- 
fidence in their own ability to stick to their own rules, and 
think, if they begin spending capital, they will get rid of 
it all befcre they die. They are very likely right; but 
their self-distrust shows a decrease in the fibre of their 
wills, even when their permanent interests are concerned, 
such as it would be difficult to induce a respectable Hindoo 
or Russian Jew even to credit. If he made up his mind to 
take £10 a year out of his hoard, and no more, he would 
go to prison for the rest of his life before he would touch 
another penny. Our people have not that tenacity of pur- 
pose; but they will be welded into it if the yield of capital 
continues to sink as it has been doing for some years. 
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OFFICIALISM. 


HERE is a general disposition to undervalue in- 
terested evidence. Because a man speaks with a 
bias, it is often assumed that he has no claim to be 
listened to. People forget that speaking with a bias and 
speaking with knowledge are very commonly inseparable ; 
that if you insist upon absolute impartiality, you must be 
content to forego all intimate acquaintance with the 
subject. The Report on the spread of officialism, which a 
special committee has just presented to the Council of the 
Incorporated Law Society, is an example of this combina- 
tion. It is natural that solicitors should object to see 
their occupation taken away from them by a constantly in- 
creasing army of Government servants, and natural that 
they should look at the work of these Government ser- 
vants with a severely critical eye. This is a reason, of course, 
for making due allowance for professional feeling ; but it 
is certainly not a reason for altogether disregarding what 
the Committee has to say. After all, the solicitors, as a 
profession, have just that practical experience which 
enables them to form an opinion on the working of the 
official system. They are familiar with the work, because 
it is work which formerly would have been entrusted to 
solicitors. They know what are the qualifications it 
demands, and what are the tests of good workmanship. 
If we reject their testimony, we shall be no better- 
off than before. We shall have to rely exclusively on 
the evidence of the officials concerned,—upon evidence, 
that is, which is equally prejudiced with that we have 
insisted on putting aside. The wise course is to welcome 
information as to the facts, no matter from what source it 
is derived, and to make the proper allowance for disturbing 
influences. 

The Committee begin by iaying down a principle which 
no longer secures universal recognition. ‘‘ The interference 
of the State with the private business of the public ought,” 
the Report says, “to be confined to the narrowest limits 
compatible with the public interest.” If this principle is 
lost sight of, private enterprise must in the end be stifled 
by State competition; and as the officials to whom the 
work is transferred are themselves protected against com- 
petition and secured in the possession of their salaries, 
they “have no great personal inducement to maintain a 
high standard of efficiency.” The success of the opposi- 
tion to the growth of officialism will depend entirely on 
the extent to which this last statement can be made good. 
It is true, indeed, that Government competition bears.with 
especial harshness on solicitors. They see themselves 
deprived of a livelihood, and taxed for the support of the 
officials who have displaced them. But hard as their case 
may be, the public will pay no heed to it if they are satis- 
fied with the work the officials do. If it answers our 
purpose better to employ officials than to employ solicitors, 
we shall more and more give the preference to those 
whom we find most useful. The plea of the solicitors, 
so far as it is framed solely in their own interest, is a 
Protectionist plea. The public are asked to forego the 
officials they presumably prefer in order to protect a par- 
ticular industry with which they are quite willing to dis- 
pense. But the argument from official incompetence is 
one of real weight, because it is quite possible for the 
community to find itself saddled against its will with an 
army of Government servants which it is very difficult to 
get rid of. Official people naturally think that official 
work is the best work, and as it mostly rests with them to 
draft Acts of Parliament, they naturally place the execu- 
tion of these Acts in official hands. We are yet a long 
way from the state of things in which one-half of the 
nation will be salaried and pensioned to watch over and 
regulate the other half; but, undoubtedly, every year 
brings us a little nearer to its realisation, and it would be 
well if, before we go any further, we could arrive at some 
intelligible theory as to the proper limits of State action. 
As a contribution to this result, the Report of the Incor- 
porated Law Society’s Committee is of real value. 

One important and far-reaching distinction between 
the objects of State action at once suggests itself. 
State action may be directed towards securing the due 
execution of laws made for the protection of classes or 
individuals. This is the explanation of the constantly 
growing number of inspectors of all sorts, and so far as we 
see, it is not possible to place any check upon their multi- 
plication, unless we aré to give up passing protective-laws. 
The very necessity that exists for passing them involves, if 





they are to be of any use, the provisicn of some machinery 
to ensure that they are carried out. We prohibit the 
employment of children for more than a certain number 
of hours in the day, or we insist that a workshop shal] 
satisfy certain conditions in the way of ventilation or 
drainage. How are we to make certain that these provisions 
will be attended to? The employer has no interest jn 
this being done, for it means additional trouble, if not 
additional outlay. The parents have no interest in its 
being done, for it means either unwillingness to employ 
their children or a disposition to pay them lower wages, 
The children themselves feel no interest in its being done 
for they will not be the better for it in any way that 
they care for. How is it possible, then, to enforce the 
law, except by appointing inspectors to see that it is carried 
out? This, however, is not the kind of State action that 
the Incorporated Law Society deprecates. What the 
Report deals with is the tendency to undertake more and 
more “official conduct of or interference in private 
business.” The registration of charges on land ; the clause 
in the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1892, which makes it 
compulsory on every County Council to register land 
bought under the Act in a London office; the compulsory 
provisional liquidatorship of all limited companies ordered 
to be wound up; the obstacles thrown in the way of creditors 
who wish to make private arrangements with their debtors; 
the proposal, which is very much in the air, to appoint a 
public trustee and executor, are instances of this tendency, 
It is obvious that there is all the difference in the world 
between these two forms of State action. In the one case, 
the State intervenes to insure the fulfilment of its own 
wishes, as embodied in an Act of Parliament. In the 
other case, the State intervenes to do for individual 
citizens what they are quite capable of doing for them- 
selves. Both forms may be useful; but the second form is 
not shown to be useful by proving that the first is useful. 
The contention of the Incorporated Law Society is, that 
there is no sufficient evidence of any public demand for 
this increased official activity ; on the contrary, they say, 
“the parties interested are desirous, as they have always 
been, of managing and controlling their own affairs.” But 
the persons directly interested in supporting and extending 
the system “ have by virtue of their position special means 
of access to the great officers of the State and to the Legis- 
lature,” and thus are able to get statutes shaped in the 
way they like. We agree with the authors of the Report 
that it is very desirable that this process should not be 
suffered to go on unnoticed. It may be a good thing ora 
bad thing for the State to manage the affairs of its sub- 
jects; but it can be only a bad thing for the State to 
manage them more and more without its subjects realising 
what is going on. 

We are inclined to think that one result of the fuller 
consideration of this subject would be the setting-up of 
a distinction between various forms of intervention, even 
in private business. When the community can get 
what they want done by paying for it, we know of no 
reason why they should pay an official rather than a 
solicitor,—who will probably do the work better, and 
certainly do it with more regard to the wishes of his client. 
But there are sume services which are not paid for, though 
they may involve much trouble and responsibility to those 
who perform them, and much risk of loss to those on 
whose behalf they are performed. Trusteeships are an 
example of such services. Long custom has made it 
difficult to refuse to be a trustee, while every day’s ex- 
perience shows that many of those who consent are wholly 
unfit for the office. We would not make the appointment 
of official trustees obligatory; but the arguments of the 
Incorporated Law Society’s Committee have not convinced 
us that it would not be a very convenient arrangement if 
there were an official trustee to whom the public could 
confide trust-funds. 








THE NEW STORY OF “THE SEEN AND THE 
UNSEEN.” 

N the April number of Blackwood’s Magazine, there is a 
new story of “The Seen and the Unseen,” which, we 
suppose, we may safely attribute to the same unique imagi- 
nation which has given us stories similarly named in former 
years, and especially that weird and marvellous effort of high 
genius, “ A Beleaguered City.” That great writer’s present 
contribution, though full of interest, and marked by that 
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subtlety which she always displays in dealing with the super- 
natural world, does not attempt any imaginative effort of so 
high a range and wide a grasp. She limits herself to an 
attempt to realise how the intellect of a higher order of 
beings than our own would regard the many evilsand miseries 
of our human world, and she assumes,—why we cannot say,— 
for the purpose of her imaginative sketch, that such beings 
must be supposed to be destitute of that free-will which has 
been the source of all our darker calamities and sufferings. 
She has certainly not borrowed this notion from the Bible, 
which distinctly speaks of “angels which kept not their first 
estate,” and were in consequence condemned to severe spiritual 
punishments. And her conception involves this difficulty, 
that to such a being the apprehension of sin as sin must be 
nearly impossible,—as, indeed, the author of the story seeks 
to represent it. The visitor from a higher sphere who is bent 
on mastering the phenomena of human wretchedness, evinces 
no sort of horror of moral evil, but views it all with the abso- 
lute impartiality and almost complacency with which a 
terrestrial naturalist would examine a degenerated species or 
genus of the fauna and flora of a more benignant region. He 
treats the moral shortcomings of man as deformities rather 
than occasions for passionate reproach or deep despair. He 
smiles upon the petty thefts of his human attendant with a 
mixture of scorn and pity, and with no sort of indignant 
displeasure. And his general criticism on the state of the 
human world, after he has spent some time in examining it, 
is that of a lenient and compassionate regret rather than of 
a burning and inextinguishable dread. We might even say 
that he is disposed to criticise the divine ordination which 
has permitted the experiment of free-will, as a mystery which 
itis beyond the power even of angelic intellects to fathom. His 
language is not at all of the kind which,—on this subject, at 
all events,—“ justifies the ways of God to man.” Nor does it 
even savour too much of the profound humility which submits 
in awe to a decree beyond the range of its apprehension. As 
we read the judgment of the angelic visitor, it is one im- 
plying that the creation of a finite will with the power to 
sin has resulted in a world for which, in this state of being, 
there is no remedy and no redemption. He even speaks of 
Christ solely as having given an example to us of the per- 
fect life, not as having redeemed (in this world, at all events) 
any steadily increasing proportion of mankind from the 
destruction to which their caprice and self-will have destined 
them. In one passage, the angelic visitor intimates that 
death is the great hope in reserve for all who have lost them- 
selves here. He describes the pity and awe with which the 
angels watch men’s falls and recoveries and new relapses, and 
this is his judgment on our wavering, vacillating, chance- 
driven lives :—“ We would shout aloud to warn him, but 
our voices are not as his; and who could warn him who knows 
all that we can tell him and the penalties, better than we,—yet 
makes no difference? The wisest cannot tell what he will do next, 
—where his steps may stray. We watch him as you might watch 
achild on the edge of a precipice. He totters; hestumbles; he 
turns aside; the butterfly leads him now to the edge of 
destruction, now away laughing to the flowery fields; then, 
while you rejoice, back again like the flight of a bird—over 
into the darkness. Ah!” cried the stranger, with a voice 
that burst forth like a great organ, “that last alone is what 
appals you. You think, then, that all is over, whereas it is 
the great escape.” Evidently, in the author’s conception, 
redemption comes for the most part beyond the grave, not on 
this side of it. Does she perhaps hold, with her very depre- 
ciatory view of the blessing of free-will, that freedom fades 
away with the mortal life in which it has turned out to be so 
very ambiguous a success, if not even so very clear a failure P 
It seems certain that the angelic view of this divine experi- 
ment, as imagined by our author, is not a favourable one. 
Either the angel is so created that he cannot judge human 
freedom favourably, or, at all events, so that he does not do 
So, as yet. In a nature which has no freedom, of course mis- 
judgment in any moral sense is simply impossible. There may 
be necessary misjudgment in the earlier, or, indeed, in any 
part of such a being’s career; but as there is no responsibility, 
of course any error which is made must be inevitable, must 
have its root, so long as it lasts, in the divine purpose itself. 


The angel, then, as he is here represented, is not a being 
who can choose for himself at all; he is a merely executive 
being ; and though in a sense he is conceived as living wholly 








in the moral sphere, as finding it his very life and essence to 
do the divine will and to love the divine nature, in the truest 
sense he is not a moral being. He is evidently incapable 
of that loathing of sin which is at the root of the teaching of 
Christ, simply because his nature has been denied the power 
to realise what sin means. He treats it with benignant pity, 
just as savages might treat the apparently credulous con- 
fidence of Europeans in the compass or the quadrant, 
the very elements of which they do not understand. He 
finds bland excuses for our wrong-doing in the absence of 
any deliberate intention to do wrong and the sudden onset of 
some overwhelming attraction, and as he himself is a being all 
of whose thoughts and actions are as necessary and irrespon- 
sible as the formation of the dew and the downfall of the 
avalanche, no doubt it is natural for him to regard attractions 
as intended to attract, and to be unable to interpret at all that 
shiver of the spirit with which human beings ignore the 
threatenings and convulsive tremors of the conscience. We 
cannot regard the angelic view of human nature as the true 
view, if angels are depicted as intrinsically incapable of freedom. 
It is a view which has the defects of its qualities. The angelic 
compassion is both excessive and defective,—excessive, inas- 
much as it cannot appreciate the warning horror of sin which 
is our safeguard; defective, inasmuch as it cannot appreciate 
the supernatural anguish of remorse, which is our retri- 
bution. The author’s conception of an angel is almost 
a literal translation of the word. He is a mere messenger, 
a mere channel for the transmission of God’s thoughts 
and purposes to finite beings, so far, at least, as one who 
does not enter into the whole significance of those thoughts 
and purposes can adequately transmit them. We pro- 
foundly doubt, as we have already said, whether such 
a conception of the angelic nature is anywhere to be 
found in Scripture. Man would not be, as represented 
by the Psalmist, “a little lower than the angels,” but 
not a little higher than they are, if the Psalmist had 
conceived the order of beings of which he spoke as 
incapable of any act of free choice, of any voluntary 
loyalty to the divine righteousness and purity. Beings in- 
capable of choice are beings destitute of will,—beings who do 
not and cannot know what that new wine is that volition pours 
into the cravings of instinct, or how it can disenchant and freeze 
the inner soul and passion of those cravings by deliberately 
and habitually averting from them the service of voluntary 
obedience and voluntary reverence. Thus, the angel who 
visits our world in this “Story of the Seen and the Unseen” 
seems to look on all the disorder of this world with much 
more regret than indignation, and on all its passion of devout 
duty with much more sympathy than hope. To him wrong- 
doing seems mere ignorance touched with a mysterious some- 
what of which he has had no experience,—a somewhat that in- 
troduces chance, accident, and therefore chaos, into life, with- 
out introducing also any of that glory and glamour of which 
other orders of beings had heard the rumour when “the 
morning stars sang together and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.” That inspired vision assumed that there was to 
be some visionary gladness attending the victories of virtue 
to counterbalance the supernatural gloom of voluntary vice. 
But of these visionary glories, the supposed angelic critic of our 
world can discover nothing. He sees only the strange caprices 
by which men are drawn now to evil and now to good. He sees 
only that the sons do not profit by the hardly earned wisdom 
of their fathers ; that they must realise, all of them for them- 
selves, the terrible truth that whatsoever a man soweth that 
also shall he reap; and that, therefore, moral progress becomes 
an impossibility, true progress being limited to the region of 
knowledge and excluded from the far more weighty field of 
conduct. In a word, his visit to our human world and his 
vigilant observation of our condition has filled him with a 
profound conviction that his own incapacity for choice is a 
privilege and not a privation. 





MODERN SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
WRITER in the Daily News of Saturday asks a literary 
question which involves a jest that has for us more than 
a passing interest,—“ Who was the modest husband who 
begged his wife to tell him ‘his besetting sin?’ The story is 
referred to by John Oliver Hobbes in the preface to the 
second edition of his ‘Study in Temptations,’ just published 
in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ‘Pseudonym Library.’ The request 
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was made, he added, ‘in order that I may conquer it, and so 
please you in all respects.’ With much reluctance, and only 
after many exhortations to be frank and outspoken, the lady 
replied that she feared he was—just a trifle, only the merest 
trifle, selfish. ‘Iam not perfect, I admit,’ said her husband, 
‘and perhaps I am a sinful creature; but if there is one fault 
which I thank God I do not possess, it is selfishness. 
Anything but that.’ And as he spoke he passed her 
the apples—they were at lunch—and set himself to work 
on the only peach.” We cannot answer the question, 
and the interest of the story for us is not its author- 
ship, but the fact that a writer of to-day should conceive 
its authorship worth inquiring about. A jest is none 
the worse for being old, but it is the worse if time has 
taken the flavour out of it, and we should have said that this 
had been the case with the one before us. It does not, we 
should have fancied, bite any longer, because it is no longer 
true. Men are nearly as selfish as ever—not quite, or the 
Women’s Property Bill could never have been passed without 
resistance—but their power of self-deception has been enor- 
mously diminished. The new intensity and keenness of intro- 
spection, the new depth of inquiry into motives, the new habit 
of frankness, the new sharpness of competition in all direc- 
tions, even in that of character, have, we should have said, 
cleared the film off most eyes, so that the man who made that 
reply would strike the average reader, not as an illustration 
of universal human nature, but as a rather unusual hypocrite. 
Most certainly the change is true as regards men’s powers. 
Forty years ago, it was the commonest thing in the world to 
meet men, young men especially, who believed, in the simplest 
honesty, that they could do all manner of things which they 
could not do in the least, or only badly. They knew lan- 
guages, they could write profound essays, they could impress 
women, they were great athletes, or they could do any one of a 
hundred other things,—dance, perhaps, like Sir William Jones, 
the great Orientalist. Experts in any of these things, if good- 
natured, smiled and passed on, aware that argument was use- 
less, or, if malicious, set the talkers down as boastful liars; but 
both exaggerated the amount of deliberate falsehood in the 
speakers, who, as a rule, were almost completely self-deceived. 
They wished to be self-deceived perhaps, but measuring them- 
selves without standards, they actually were so. That source 
of error has ended; universal competition, universal examina- 
tions, universal publicity, and a habit of frankness not 
easily accounted for have rendered self-deception as to men’s 
powers exceedingly rare. The educated know what they 
cannot do with curious exactness, and have lost through 
knowing it something of their old energy and an amazing 
quantity of their old hopefulness. They see themselves 
and acknowledge themselves so thoroughly beaten by the 
specialists, that they half-doubt if effort is of any value, 
and stop at the foot of the ladder because the experts run up 
the rungs so fast. We know that to be quite comically 
true as regards studies both academical and professional, 
and are told that it is true all through the athletic world, 
the only point at which it breaks down being the varieties 
of sport in which the man depends in part upon allies or 
apon animals. Then the vanity of judging comes in and dis- 
turbs the perfectness of self-knowledge,—men who cannot ride, 
for instance, believing that they know who can. About them- 
selves, however, they make no mistake. There is the “ record,” 
and the man who studies it does not believe himself a great 
jumper, or cricketer, or runner any more. There is, of course, 
in the intellectual domain, one striking apparent exception to 
this rule. Quite as many men believe themselves poets as 
ever, and retain that conviction all their lives, in spite of 
heartrending rebuffs from an unbelieving world. That, how- 
‘ever, is only an apparent exception, there being in poetry 
‘so many differences of kind that there is practically no 
unanswerable standard of comparison, and human vanity, 
which is not abnormally weak in versifiers, having therefore 
its free play. In all other departments of life, men, with rare 
exceptions, know very accurately what they can do and what 
they must leave undone; and the unconscious boaster of old, 
who very often had a great deal of pluck and “ go,” has pretty 
well disappeared. “T’ll try,” is about as much as you can get 
a young man to say nowadays; and very often, indeed, he will 
not say that, or do it either, but shrinks back alarmed by 
what he recognises to be others’ superior gifts. He has some- 
thing of the feeling of the dog who declines battle with a 











superior hopelessly too strong for him, and for the next fiye 
minutes has lost courage even for contest with his equals. 


It is nearly impossible that the new accuracy of self. 
measurement as to powers, be they intellectual or physical, 
should not extend, in a degree at least, to qualities; and we 
believe it does. We will not say men are not self-deceiveg 
still as to their virtues and vices, but they are much less de. 
ceived than they were. They know for the most part perfectly 
well if they have bad tempers, or if they are tyrannical, or if 
they are greedy, or if they are selfish, or if they are afraid of 
danger. They may not admit a defect of qualities as they 
admit a defect of powers, because their new clearness of vision 
has developed a new dread of circumambient opinion, but they 
recognise it fully, and sometimes make of the recognition a 
basis for action in life. We have known at least two cases of 
jealous men deliberately refusing profitable positions in 
which that passion would be strongly excited, and have re. 
peatedly heard men assign their tempers as difficulties which 
would, as they saw with perfect clearness, impede their success 
in life. As to greed, we believe its recognition to be the com. 
monest of all things, and a constant reason with the man 
himself either for choosing a career or deliberately rejecting 
one as too much surrounded with “temptations” for his par. 
ticular weakness. The timid constantly decline good prospects 
of careers for which they know themselves unfitted; and so, 
occasionally to the intolerable vexation of their friends, do 
the lazy, who very often are thoroughly aware of and deplore 
a vice—if it is a vice, which depends upon circumstances— 
of which they nevertheless cannot purge their natures. ‘I 
know,’ says the man so affected, ‘that I shall shirk the work! 
Liars, too, are keenly aware of their special temptation, and 
though they refuse nothing on account of it, are wonderfully 
aware of the risks they run, and usually, though not always 
hate those who bring their vice into active exercise. Selfish. 
ness is a more subtle quality, because it takes to itself in- 
tellectual disguises,—the selfish desire for dominance, for 
example, often presenting itself under the appearance of 
duty; but even selfishness, we imagine, seldom hides 
itself from the man whose nature it corrodes. Certainly the 
most selfish man we ever encountered knew thoroughly that 
he was selfish, and excused himself to himself, not by denying 
his vice, but by attributing it to every other person with whom 
he came in contact. The view inwardly as well as the view 
outwardly has cleared, and the men of the day tend at all 
events to realise the philosopher’s advice and know themselves 
quite through. Whether this clearness of view induces modern 
men to purge themselves of their evil qualities more than 
their more self-deceived predecessors, we cannot quite decide. 
On the whole, we think not, and that there is a strong 
alloy of cynicism in modern clearsightedness; but there must 
be reserves in that harsh judgment, and more especially about 
selfishness. We never knew a man made less greedy by his 
controlling will, and never heard of a man cured of laziness 
by anything but poverty or other deep-cutting whip. Even 
that often fails, laziness being in some natures as dominant a 
vice as the desire for excitement which we call “ dipsomania.” 
But we have seen desperate and successful efforts to control 
temper, and, curiously enough, real cures of selfishness effected 
from within. The man is helped in that last effort by the 
modern passion of sympathy, and sometimes lands himself in 
the opposite and stupidly illogical position of one who believes 
that the pleasant course is the selfish course, and therefore 
past discussion the wrong course to pursue,—which it may be 
or may not. We suppose, therefore, that the change which 
has occurred in this generation is on the whole good, though 
it must, in one way, have increased the total amount of sin. 
So many must do everything they do wrong directly in spite 
of light. 

We should make this paper more imperfect than it is 
if we did not add that the new clearness of which we have 
spoken probably does not much affect men’s power of self- 
deception as to their own foibles, the defects which are 
not vices but the shadows of virtue, not spots upon 
character, so much as patches upon character in the old 
toilette sense. We doubt if more men or women are 
aware when they are vain of physical advantages, or proud of 
things like pedigree, or snobbish in the sense of over-reverence 
for rank or wealth, or fond of adulation, or—which is a little 
curious, as they do get told of this last defect—pecuniarily 
stingy. There is no standard for these things, and introspec- 
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+ion seems to afford no light, while external circumstances exer- 
cise very little influence. The vain girl is not the less vain for 
seeing genuine beauty, but simply acknowledges or repudiates 
it as something foreign to herself. The proud man’s opinion 
of his pedigree is not altered by studying the pedigree of the 
Bourbons, but rather confirmed by the feeling that he shares, 
though he does not rival, their claim to honour from their 
antiquity. The man who defers too much to things not 
worthy of deference, is unaware of his deference, there being 
no fixed standard; and the man who habitually talks too 
much, feels nothing but a pleasure or a relief in talking. 
(The few, however, who exhibit the contrary foible, a perma- 
nent tendency to silence, are almost invariably aware of it, 
and make excuses of the most different kinds, sometimes 
marked by humility, sometimes by an arrogance which, in 
the latter case, is in the very fibre of the character.) It is to 
be noted, too, that men are rarely told of their foibles either 
by their friends, to whom they become part of their interest- 
ingness as characters, or by the occurrences of life, which the 
foibles, stinginess excepted, affect but very slightly. The 
new causes of modern clearsightedness in self-knowledge, 
which so affect men’s judgment of their own powers and 
qualities, are, in fact, absent as regards their foibles; and 
the husband who quite knows himself to be selfish when he 
takes the peach, does not know that he habitually poses 
slightly, that his wife may retain, as long as she can, her 
habit of admiration. 
THE REPORT ON THE VOLE-PLAGUE. 
LUE-BOOKS are not, as a rule, to be recommended for 
light reading. A paternal Government issues them to 
afford information, not entertainment; and anxious, like the 
Oxford Town Councillor, to be acquitted of “ partiality on 
the one hand or impartiality on the other,” the publishing 
department avoids any suspicion of setting an undue value 
on what is interesting, and so depressing what is dull, by 
charging a uniform price, calculated not by quality, but by 
pounds avoirdupois. That this system has its merits we should 
be the last to deny, quoting as an example the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Board of Agriculture to inquire 
into the plague of field-voles in Scotland, which has just been 
issued. This Report is in many ways one of the best works 
‘on natural history which has appeared during the last few 
years. It gives at length, and in admirable arrange- 
ment, the first-hand observations of men who spend their 
lives on the moors of the Scottish Border,—shepherds, 
foresters, gamekeepers, farmers, and naturalists, often in 
language as quaint as that of Dandie Dinmont. The whole 
question of the natural or unnatural increase and decrease of 
wild animals in a wide district has been the subject of the 
most careful inquiry and evidence. The numbers, lives, and 
habits of such creatures as weasels, voles, sparrow-hawks, 
kestrels, stoats, short-eared and other owls, rooks, ravens, 
rats, rabbits, moles, pheasants, grouse, merlins, hobbys, 
herons, gulls, foxes, crows, buzzards, falcons, badgers, and 
ven snakes and adders, have been deposed to by men whose 
solitary and serious lives on the upland sheep-farms afford 
them few other distractions than those which may be obtained 
from watching the ways of the wild creatures, which, except 
their masters’ flocks, are the only inhabitants of the moor- 
lands. Excellent bird-portraits, by Mr. George Lodge, 
so well known for his illustrations of scenes in the hawk- 
ing-field, serve to emphasise the distinction between the 
useful kestrel and the destructive sparrow-hawk, and intro- 
duce the reader to the short-eared owl, which has now 
settled in numbers in the vole-infested region; and if the 
mind wearies of the woes of the Scottish dalesmen, the de- 
scription of the visit of the enterprising chairman, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, and of the secretary, Mr. Harting, to the vole- 
infested plains of Thessaly, presents a picture of the impact of 
the restless West on the brooding East which cannot fail to 
raise a smile. The chairman of “your Committee ” landing, 
eager to see the results of the introduction of the “ mouse- 
typhus bacillus” among the voles, was met by a steamer 
chartered by Turkish landowners to bring holy water from 
Mecca to sprinkle the infected district! The conclusions of 





the Committee are adverse to the use of disease-germs in every 
form to combat the pest; a decision which will be matter for 
satisfaction to those who hold that such an inversion of the uses 
of science is to be condemned on a priori grounds as contrary 








to Nature. But the experiment itself has been a failure. 
It is costly, and is apparently only fatal to such of the 
creatures as eat the infected food. As in the case of the 
chicken-cholera among the Australian rabbits, it failed to 
spread by contagion ; and though Greek voles were said to eat 
their dead companions, and so fall victims to the complaint, 
the Committee refused to believe that Scotch voles would do 
likewise. They are too canny. The only remedy suggested to 
combat the pest in its present dimensions is the encouragement 
of their natural enemies; and it is in the exhaustive inquiry 
into the merits of the different species as vole-destroyers, 
that the interest of the Report to the naturalist mainly lies. 
As a specimen both of the evidence and of the class of 
witness examined, we cannot do better than to quote the 
testimony of Mr. David Glendining, a shepherd. In reference 
to the enormous increase in the numbers of the short-eared 
owls, which no longer migrate, but stay to breed and bring up 
their young in the land of plenty, he says: “ The owls are in- 
creasing fast. They now lay from five to thirteen eggs. There 
were five pairs with me in the spring, and they have already 
reared about fifty young ones. We have two sitting for the 
second time.” Of the extraordinary bloodthirstiness of the 
weasel, the same shepherd says: “About three weeks ago, I 
came upon a small brown weasel which had killed five voles in 
one of the sheep-drains. I followed it up, and it was killing its 
sixth. A week past,on Sunday morning, I came down a drain 
for 250 yards or so. A weasel had been before me, and there 
were twenty-two dead voles in the bottom. I kept a specimen 
last night to show you the way a weasel destroysa vole. The 
blood is entirely drawn from below the left ear. There is not 
a bit of the vole marked otherwise, except by the teeth-marks 
on the head.” Another shepherd had counted fourteen nests 
of short-eared owls on his ground, and stated that a small 
wood behind the farm of Howparley presented a remarkable 
appearance, the ground being thickly covered with the 
“castings ” of owls, composed of the fur and bones of voles. 
The Committee state that “it would be difficult to condemn 
too severely the foolish and cruel action of those who allow or 
encourage the destruction of this useful and beautiful family 
of birds,” and note that many landowners have issued orders 
for their preservation. Next to the owl, and hardly second in 
merit, as a check upon voles and mice, comes the kestrel. Yet 
its death-warrant is a standing order in most preserves, and 
the Committee feel so strongly on the subject, that the fol- 
lowing portions of a keeper’s evidence are embodied in their 
Report :— 

“Why did you kill the kestrel? Well, it was an enemy of the 

game, of course, and that is why I killed it.—How long have you 
been a gamekeeper? Six or seven years.—How often have you 
seen a kestrel take game? Many a time.—What kind of game? 
Young pheasants.—Had you many young pheasants at West 
Buccleuch? No.—Then why did you kill the kestrel? Because 
they will kill young grouse.—Did you ever see them take young 
grouse? No.—Did anybody of your acquaintance ever see them 
take young grouse? No; butI have heard of their taking young 
grouse.— Would you believe a man if he said that he saw a kestrel 
taking young grouse? Yes, if he said it I would——Any man? 
Yes, if he was not drunk.” 
Against this may be set the evidence of the head-keeper at 
Drumlanrig, where kestrels, as well as owls, are preserved by 
order of the Duke of Buccleuch, that in his experience of 
over thirty years he thought that he could only remember 
twice seeing a kestrel take a young pheasant. Buzzards, 
which on the occasion of a former plague of voles, assembled 
in numbers almost as great as those of the short-eared owls, 
are nearly extinct; but these large hawks, with the smaller 
seagulls, owls, and kestrels, are scheduled as deserving com- 
plete preservation, being harmless to sheep, crops, and game. 

Ravens, hoodie-crows, great black-backed gulls, and foxes 
have always had an evil reputation among shepherds. Weakly 
lambs dropped among the hills suffer wherever any of their 
species are found. But, strange to say, the rook is now an 
object of suspicion, not only to game preservers, but to farmers 
on the Border. It was matter of general complaint in the 
evidence, that the rook has changed its habits, concurrently 
with the appearance of the voles, and become almost as dis- 
reputable a bird as the hoodie-crow. “It is not madness,” 
said Mr. Bumble, accounting for the audacity of Oliver Twist, 
“its meat.” “So,” within the last ten years—that is since their 
dish of voles became habitual—the rooks in the district “ have 
developed marked carnivorous habits; taking eggs, young birds, 
young poultry, hares and rabbits, and so forth, to an extent 
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which they never did before.” Consequently, though the rook 
is by far the most deadly enemy to the voles, digging out their 
nests and eating their young by thousands, when they visit 
the hills their forays on game and poultry in the low ground 
have led to their wholesale destruction. Perhaps the most re- 
markable evidence as to this change of habit in the rook, is to be 
seen in the physical alteration which accompanies it. “ Along 
with this increase of ‘carrion-crow like’ habits, there has 
been a great increase of rooks with feathered faces.” These 
birds are quite unlike the ordinary rook, which has a bare 
white patch at the base of the bill. Many specimens were 
exhibited before the Committee, and in an engraving by Mr, 
Lodge, which appears in the Report, the face of the “car- 
nivorous” rook can barely be distinguished from that of the 
carrion-crow. Whether the destruction of voles does not 
more than counterbalance the damage due to the demoralised 
rooks, is for the farmers and landowners of the district to 
decide. But now that a competent and impartial jury has 
pronounced for the complete protection of the owl, the 
kestrel, the buzzard, and the smaller seagulls, it is not too 
much to hope that a clause may be added to the Wild Birds’ 
Protection Act which may preserve them, not only during 
certain months, or in particular districts, but at all times and 
in all counties in the Kingdom. 





A POACHERS’ EXHIBITION. 
ERTAINLY the promoters of the Chicago World’s Fair 
deserve some credit for the thoroughness with which 

they are carrying out their original conception. It was pro- 
posed, we believe, to make an exhibition of every phase of 
human life, of everything that could be created by the hands 
of man, of every possible art and industry, both ancient and 
modern. It was not possible to bring over to America the 
Pyramids or Windsor Castle, or we have no doubt the 
Exhibition Committee would have done so; as it is, they were 
fain to content themselves with models of the original build- 
ings. But in the case of more portable objects, their ambi- 
tion has had free scope, and they seem to have fairly ransacked 
the whole habitable globe in search of specimens of human 
enterprise and ingenuity. To such lengths have they carried 
out their scheme, that they have now included in their list of 
exhibits all the procurable paraphernalia of the burglar and 
the criminal, and within the last few days have issued a 
notice to English gamekeepers and landowners inviting them 
to supply the Exhibition with any tools and implements of 
the poacher’s trade that they may have in their possession. 
The arts and industries of mankind may really be said to 
have been fully represented when even the burglar’s and the 
poacher’s professions have found a place among them. The 
criminal industries, from what we hear, are to be illustrated 
in the most complete fashion possible. The “ fine art” of 
murder will be represented in the realistic and gruesome 
manner adopted in Madame Tussaud’s “Chamber of Horrors ;” 
the ingenuity of the burglar will be shown in the multi- 
farious devices of his trade, his ‘jemmies,” dark-lanterns, 
silent matches, and weapons of defence; the “smasher” will 
exhibit his false coin; the forger his fraudulent bills; and 
the pickpocket,—well, there will be no need to ask his 
co-operation; for, uninvited, he will probably be there him- 
self in person busily plying his trade among those who 
gape at the cleverness of his colleagues in crime. The 
idea is a strange one, and fairly illustrates the American 
determination to make the Chicago Exhibition the biggest and 
most complete thing the world has ever seen. Perhaps 
it was with the intention of preparing some kind of counter- 
blast to this glorification of crime, that the Exhibition 
Committee have invited the police of every nation to 
send exhibits of their warfare with criminals, and that the 
same building which contains these evidences of law- 
breaking, is also to contain models of every known instru- 
ment of the law. The French police are to exhibit their curious 
process for identifying criminals—let us hope that it will not 
have to be exercised upon any visitors to the Exhibition—and 
the English police, we suppose, will be represented by some 
peculiar feature of the force,—the regulation boot, for instance. 
On the whole, the criminal will not be the person who is the 
least interested in the World’s Fair. A visit to this particular 
section of it should be of great service to him if he is anxious 
to keep up with the advancing ideas and newest inventions of 
his trade, or if he wishes to be forewarned as to the method of 





his enemy’s attack. But except for the criminal himself, and 
the policeman, we do not know of any one to whom this 
peculiar display can be productive of the slightest service or 
pleasure; and in the interests of the law-abiding majority of 
the population, we should be rather disposed to deprecate an 
exhibition which might conceivably widen the knowledge and 
help the ends of the criminally disposed. We all know that 
there is an unpleasant and morbid curiosity on the part of 
even the well-disposed public with regard to crime, for it is 
far too obviously displayed in the daily Press to escape our 
notice; but it is questionable whether the committee 
managing the World’s Fair have done well in recognising 
it and catering for it. The poacher’s profession, however, 
stands on a rather different footing. Whatever may be said 
of the modern poacher, there are many reasons why we have 
not been able to regard the poacher in the past in the light of 
a common thief, and why his doubtful means of earning a 
livelihood have been invested with a certain air of romance. 
Curiosity as to the man himself is permissible in a country 
where no game-laws exist, and where the man is not known; 
and if they are curious about the poacher, they must also be 
curious as to his methods. 

With us, in England, the poacher has changed with the 
changing times. We say that we could not regard the old 
poacher as a common thief; but it is difficult tolook upon the 
present poacher in any other light. The old poacher was a 
villager born and bred, and not unfrequently represented the 
brightest and most intelligent side of country life. Asa 
rule, it was not for the mere sake of a cheap dinner that he 
snared his landlord’s rabbits, caught his fish, or knocked over 
his pheasants; he loved the sport for its own sake, he loved 
the long days by the country-side, crouching by the river- 
banks or in the cool depths of the wood; he might have been 
a ne’er-do-well, and very often was an idle scamp, incapable 
of an honest day’s work; but he loved the woods, and his 
wood-lore was the envy of many better men. Given a 
velveteen coat and a salary, he would have made, and did 
very often make, an excellent keeper. It was the life, not the 
dishonest gain, that attracted him,—attracted him so power- 
fully that he could not resist, could stick to no other life while 
Nature called to him to live with her and upon her. And then 
it must be remembered that the old game-laws pressed very 
heavily upon the countryman, and that their pressure, half-a- 
century ago, made many men poachers against their will. 
But the modern poachers are men of a very different stamp. 
Denizens of manufacturing towns, with no instinctive love 
of the country or of sport, they make their descent upon 
it in a purely businesslike mood. They do not work 
singly, but in gangs, and arm themselves with every 
conceivable abomination in the way of nets for the game 
and bludgeons for the keepers. It is not the sport but the 
spoil that attracts them, and they simply regard the pheasants 
and the rabbits from a poulterer’s point of view. They care 
nothing for the country, or for the country life, and would as 
lief rob a suburban hen-roost as a pheasant-preserve. For 
such men, no possible plea or excuse can be made; though if 
it comes to the question of apparatus, we have no doubt but 
that they might furnish the American Exhibition with some 
very curious and even costly appliances. Nets have been 
seized before now, which must have cost their owners more 
than £50 at least, and the whole operations of these town 
blackguards are upon the same expensive scale; for the 
modern poacher is no more driven into evil courses by the 
stress of poverty, than is the professional burglar. Here and 
there the old poacher may yet be found, though we fancy of 
late years he has become more and more rare; and could the 
Americans get hold of some of his simple appliances for 
charming fur and feathers into his capacious pockets, they 
would obtain something of a very curious interest, though 
we fear the machinery would be unintelligible without the 
poacher himself to show its working. As often as not the 
whole stock-in-trade consists of a simple piece of wire. What 
a really experienced poacher can do with a piece of wire, both 
asa snare for rabbits and an unlicensed method of lifting 
fish, is almost inconceivable. The writer once knew such a 
man, and is ready to confess, without shame, that he owes 
much to his kindly tuition. He was rather disreputable and 
very dirty, but his company was pure pleasure to a boy who 
thought no knowledge so desirable as that which his com- 
panion possessed. Since then, the writer has had occasion 
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to study the methods of the poacher in other lands, but 
never has he seen such manual dexterity as that dis- 
played by the friend of his youth. You may generally 
gauge the worth of a poacher by the simplicity of his 
methods. And in this connection we cannot refrain from 
telling a story, the truth of which was vouched for by good 
authority, and which affords a rare example of poaching 
ingenuity. On a property where the rabbit-shooting was 
strictly preserved, upon the southern coast of England, a boy 
was once caught with two dead rabbits in his possession, and 
nothing else that would account for their decease. A search 
of his pockets revealed nothing but two live crabs of small 
dimensions, the end of a candle, and a box of matches. Under 
promise of release, the urchin was persuaded to disclose his 
method of procedure. First he selected a likely burrow, and 
then he stripped off his clothes, putting his coat over one 
hole, his trousers over another, and his shirt over the third. 
He lit the candle-end, dropped a little of the grease upon a 
erab’s back, and stuck the lighted candle thereon, and then 
put the crab at an unoccupied opening. Straightway the 
frightened torchbearer fled sideways into the darkness, and 
explored the innermost depths ; while the boy, expectant as a 
terrier, awaited events outside. Presently a rabbit holted 
into the coat, and boy, rabbit, and coat all rolled over together, 
the boy rising from the fray with the rabbit in his clutches. 
What happened to the crab, the history did not relate; let us 
hope that the candle was extinguished by other means than 
burning itself out. 

That boy was a born poacher ; but, like most born poachers, 
he was a good deal more besides. It is quite possible that he 
himself may be represented at Chicago to-day by some more 
reputable invention, for he undoubtedly showed a promise of 
more than ordinary ingenuity. It would be difficult to make 
a suitable exhibit of such an apparatus as was used in this 
case; nor do we know of any of the simpler poaching 
appliances which would readily lend themselves to the pur- 
poses of exhibition. Perhaps, as the Americans are so anxious 
to find some curiosities for show in connection with game, 
we might offer them a modest suggestion. We know that 
they entertain their own private opinion as to the merits of 
the English game-laws and the righteousness of the poacher. 
The opinion is not a complimentary one to English law, but 
it is their own, and they are entitled to it; though, by-the- 
way, we may here remark that the man who of late years has 
done more than any one else to make those laws hateful and 
contemptible, happens himself to be an American citizen. 
Well, we would suggest that they should attempt to show 
some of the benefits which accrue to the community at large 
from not preserving game at all. They might display, if they 
have still got one, a solitary bison, and explain how their 
whole continent, from sea to sea, was once overrun with herds 
of these noble creatures, and how to-day not one remains,— 
how they have been wiped-out by hundreds of thousands by 
American enterprise. Nor is the bison the only animal with 
regard to which they might make a similar boast; really 
quite an interesting exhibition might be made of the things 
which the modern American has improved off the face of the 
earth. And yet one would have thought that in so big a 
continent there might have been found room for more of its 
original inhabitants. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SCAMPER AT EASTER. 

[To tae Epiror or THE “SpxcraTor.”’] 
S1r,—No one can dislike more than I the habit which has 
become so common of late years amongst us—thanks, or 
rather no thanks, to Mr. Gladstone—of running-down our 
own English ways of dealing with all creation, from Irishmen 
to black-beetles. I believe, on the contrary, that on the whole 
there is not, nor ever was, a nation that kept a more active 
conscience, or tried more honestly to do the right thing all 
round according to its lights. Nevertheless, I am bound to 
admit that our methods don’t always succeed, as, for instance, 
with our treatment of our “submerged tenth,” if that is the 
accepted name for the section of our people which Mr. OC. 
Booth, in his excellent “Life and Labour in London,” places 
in his A and B classes (and which, by-the-way, are only 82, 
and not 10 per cent.), or with our sea-gulls. Some years ago, 





Icalled your readers’ attention to the rapid demoralisation | 





of these beautiful birds at one of our Northern watering- 
places ; how they just floated past the pier-heads hour after 
hour, waiting for the doles which the holiday folk and their 
children brought down for them in paper-bags. Our sea-going 
gulls, I regret to note, are now similarly affected. At any rate, 
some forty of them diligently followed the steamer in which 
I sailed for my Easter holiday, from the Liverpool docks till 
we dropped our pilot and turned due south off Holyhead. By 
that time our last meal had been eaten and the remains cast 
into the sea. The gulls seemed to be quite aware of this; and 
we left them squabbling over the last scraps of fish and 
potatoes, or loafing slowly back to Liverpool. Thirty-six 
hours later we entered the Garonne, and steamed sixty miles 
up it to Bordeaux. For all that distance there were plenty of 
French gulls on the water or in the air, but, so far from 
following us, not one of them seemed to take the least notice 
of us, but all went on quietly with their fishing or courting; 
and yet our cook’s mate must have thrown out as much broken 
victuals after breakfast in the Garonne as he did after lun- 
cheon or dinner on the Welsh coast. It cannot be because the 
French gulls are Republicans, for the Republic has, if any- 
thing, increased the national appetite for unearned loaves and 
fishes. It is certainly very odd; but, anyhow, I hope our 
gulls will not take to more self-respecting ways of life, for it 
is a real treat to watch them in the ship’s wake, without effort, 
often without perceptible motion of the wings, keeping up the 
fourteen knots an hour. The captain and I fraternised 
over the gulls, whom he loves, and will not allow to be shot 
at from his ship. “T’ll shoot, whether you like it or not,” 
insisted a sporting gent, on a recent voyage. “If you do, 
Tll put you in irons,” retorted the captain; whereupon the 
sporting gent collapsed,—a pity, I think, for an action for 
false imprisonment would have been interesting under the 
circumstances. I fancy the captain is right, but must look 
up the law after Easter. 

I am surprised that this route is not more popular with the 
increasing numbers of our people who like a short run to the 
South of France in our hard spring weather. You can get 
by this way to Bordeaux quicker than you can by Dover or 
Folkestone from any place north of Trent, unless you travel 
day and night, and sleep on the trains, and for about half the 
money. The packets are cargo-boats, but with excellent 
cabins and sleeping accommodation for twelve or fourteen 
passengers, including as good a bath as on a Cunard or White 
Star liner. And yet I was the only passenger last week. 
There can scarcely be a more interesting short voyage for any 
one who is a decent sailor; but I suppose the fourteen or 
sixteen hours “in the Bay of Biscay, oh!” scares people. 
As far as my experience goes, the Atlantic roars like a 
sucking-dove in the Channel and the Bay at Easter-time. 
There was not wind enough to dimple the ocean-surface, and 
until we passed Milford Haven, no perceptible motion on the 
ship. Then, as we crossed the opening of the Bristol Channel, 
she began to roll,—quite unaccountably as it seemed at first ; 
but on watching carefully, one became aware that, though the 
surface was motionless, the great deep beneath was heaving 
with long pulsations from the West, which lifted us in regular 
cadence every thirty or forty seconds. I have often crossed 
the Atlantic, but never seen the like, as always before there 
has been a ripple on the calmest day, which gave the effect, 
at any rate, of surface-motion. The best idea I can give of it 
is, if on a long stretch of our South Downs the successive 
turf-slopes took to rising and falling perpendicularly every 
minute. The Captain said there must have been wild weather 
out West, and these were the rollers. It was a grand sight to 
watch the great heave pass on till it reached the Land’s End, 
and ran up the cliffs there. We passed near enough to see 
the mining-works, close to the level of high-tide, and the 
villages on the cliff-tops above, or clinging on to the slopes 
wherever these were not too precipitous. One can realise what 
manner of men and sailors this Far West has bred of old, and, 
I hope, still breeds. I pity the Englishman whose pulse does 
not quicken as he sails by the Land’s-End, and can see with a 
glass some of the small harbours out of which Drake and 
Frobisher and Hawkins sailed, and drew the crews that 
followed and fought the Armada right away to the Straits of 
Dover. 

As the Land’s-End light receded, we became aware of another 
light away some twenty miles to the south-west. It is on 
a rock not fifty yards across, the Captain says, at high-tide, 
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and often unapproachable for weeks together,—“ The Hawk,” 
by name, on which are kept four lighthouse-men, who spend 
there alternate months, weather permitting. I was glad to 
hear that there are four at a time, as the sight of “ The Hawk ” 
brought vividly to my mind the gruesome story of fifty years 
back, when there were only two men, who were known not to 
be good friends. One died, and his companion had to wait 
with the dead body for weeks before his relief came. 

I noticed, before we were two hours out, that there was 
something unusually smart about the crew, quite what one 
would look for on the ‘ Umbria’ or ‘Germanic,’ but scarcely 
on a 700-tons cargo-boat plying to Bordeaux. Several of the 
young hands were fine British tars, with the splendid throats 
and great muscular hands and wrists which stand out so well 
from the blue woollen jerseys; but the one who struck me 
most was the ship’s carpenter, a grey, weather-beaten old salt, 
who was going round quietly, but all the time with his broad- 
headed hammer, setting little things straight, helping to 
straighten the tarpaulins over the hatches and deck-cargo, 
and sounding the well. I caught him nowand then for a few 
words, as he passed my deck-chair, and got the clue. Most 
of the crew were Naval Reserve men, and followed the 
captain, a lieutenant in the R.N.R., who could fly the blue- 
ensign in foreign ports, which they liked. Besides, he was a 
skipper who cared for his men, looked after their mess and 
berths, and never wanted to make anything out of them; 
charged them only 1s. a pound for their baccy, the price at which 
he could get it out of bond, while most skippers charged 2s. 6d., 
the shop price. He had come to this boat while his big ship was 
laid up in dock, to oblige the owners, so they had followed 
him. Besides, he never put them to any work he wouldn’t 
bear a hand in; had stood for hours up to his waist last year 
in the hold when they were bringing five hundred cattle and 
seven hundred hogs from Canada, running before a heavy 
gale. The water they shipped was putting out the engine- 
fires, and the pumps wouldn’t work till they had bailed for ten 
hours. However, they got in all right, and never lost a beast. 
Of course, I was keen to hear the captain on this subject, 
and so broached it at his table. Yes, it was quite true; they 
had run before a heavy gale from off Newfoundland, and the 
pumps gave out off the Irish Coast. They got the sludge 
bailed out enough for all the fires to get to work just about 
in time, or would have drifted on the rocks and gone all to 
pieces in a few minutes. Yes, it was about the nastiest piece 
of work he had ever had to do; the sludge, for it was only 
half water, was above his waist, and had quite spoiled his 
uniform. The deck engineer—a light-haired man, all big 
bones and muscle, whom he pointed out to me—was in the 
deepest part of the hold up to his arm-pits, and had worked 
there for ten hours without coming up! He wasa R.N.R. 
man, like the old carpenter and most of the rest. The old 
fellow was one of the staunchest and best followers, probably 
because he was tired of going aground. He had been 
aground seventeen times! for the captain in his last 
ship, had a way of charging shoals, merely saying: “ Oh, 
she'll jump it!” which she generally declined to do. The 
captain is a strong Churchman, but shares the prejudice 
against carrying ministers. “The devil always has a show” 
when you’re carrying a minister. The first time he tried it, he 
was taking out his own brother, and they were twenty-two days 
late at Montreal. It was an awful crossing, a gale in their 
teeth all the way; most of the ships that started with them 
had to put back. I suggested that if he hadn’t had his 
brother on board, he mighn’t have got over at all; but he 
wouldn’t see it. Next time, a man fell from the mast-head and 
was killed, and the next, a man jumped overboard. He would 
never carry a minister again if he could help it. 

One pilot took us out to Holyhead, but it took three French 
ones to take us up to Bordeaux. The Garonne banks are only 
picturesque here and there; but the flat banks have their own 
interest, for do we not see the choicest vineyards of the claret 
country as werunup? There was the Chateau Lafitte, and 
the Chateau Margaux. I suppose one ought, within one’s 
heart, or rather, within one’s palate perhaps, “to have felt a 
stir ”— 

** As tho’ one looked upon the sheath 
Which once had clasped Excalibur.” 
But I could not tell the difference between Margaux and any 
decent claret with my eyes shut, so I did not feel any stir, 
—unless, perhaps, as a patriot, when we passed much the most 
imposing establishment, and the captain said, “That is 








Chiteau Gilbey!” TI looked with silent wonder, for did I not 
remember years ago when the Gladstone Grocers’ Licences. 
Bill was young, and the Christie Minstrels sung scoffingly,— 
“'Ten little niggers going out to dine, 
One drank Gilbey, and then there were nine,” 

and here was Gilbey with the finest “caves ” and the choicest 
vineyard in the Bordelaise! Who can measure the competitive 
energy of the British business-man P 

I must end as I set out, with the birds. As we neared the 
mouth of the Garonne, sixteen miles from land the captain 
said, two little water-wagtails flitted into the rigging. There 
they rested a few minutes, and then, to my grief, started off 
out to sea, but again and again came back to the ship. At 
last a sailor caught one, and the captain secured it and took 
it to his cabin, but thought it would be sure todie. It wag 
the hen-bird. She did not die, but flitted away cheerfully 
when he brought her out and let her fly on the quay of Bor- 
deaux. But I fear she will never find her mate. 

Vacuus VIATOR, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND LORD MELBOURNE. 
[To tHe EpitTor or THE “ Spectator.’ ] 
S1r,—In a reference in the Spectator of April Ist to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s comparison of his own majority to the majority of Lord 
Melbourne in 1835, you speak of Lord Melbourne’s “ Parlia- 
ment ” asif it had covered the whole period of his premiership, 
This was doubtless a slip, for his period of government was in- 
terrupted by the dissolution of 1837. I should like to point out 
how singularly infelicitous Mr. Gladstone’s comparison was for 
the object he had inview. Lord Melbourne enjoyed six years 
of office, but not six years of power. His administration has 
been described by Mr. Thursfield, in his able monograph of 
Peel, as one of the weakest that ever held office in England. 
Peel himself, so early as 1838, declared that, in consequence of 
the weakness of the Whigs, and their inability to resist the 
demands of the Radicals, the Conservative Party had been 
compelled to assume many of the functions and some of the 
responsibilities of Government. It should be remembered, 
too, that Melbourne only secured tranquility in Ireland by 
an alliance with O’Connell, and that during his Government 
England was embroiled in Canada, Jamaica, Persia, China, 
and Afghanistan. The example afforded by Lord Melbourne’s 
Government, indeed, is not an example of how much good may 
be done by means of a small majority, but of how much evil 
may be done before such a Government can be displaced.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Guo. JENNINGS. 
Kendal, April 3rd. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
[To tae Epitor oF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—May a lover of Matthew Arnold’s poetry, while thank- 
ing you much for the article thereupon on March 25th, point 
out that through a slight misquotation (or possibly misprint) 
you somewhat obscure, in one of the instances you cite, 
that very quality of the poet’s which you are illustrating ? 
« And tasks in hours of insight will’d 
May be in hours of gloom fulfill’d ; ”— 
so you quote the lines. 
“ But tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d ; ”— 
so Arnold wrote them. 

And surely the substitution of “through ” for “in” in the 
second line, marking as it does the weariness of the struggle: 
through long hours of effort to attain an ideal the vision of 
which has come in some glad hour of inspiration, forms a 
striking instance of that “rare carving of his words” which, 
as you say, makes so many of his single lines and phrases 
memorable.—I am, Sir, &c., Wray W. Honr. 

Trowel Rectory, Notts., March 30th. 





CHANGE IN PRONUNCIATION. 
[To rae Eprror or THE “ SPEOTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—You may think another instance worth having. One 
of our Heads of Houses, an old man, once told me that sixty 
years ago, “correct” people alwazys pronounced “e,” when it 
came before “r” and another consonant, as “a.” His grand- 
father always spoke of his school (and mine) as “ Marchant 
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Taylors.” He himself spoke of “Lady Jarsey.” We have 
certain evidences of such a rule left. Every University man 
here calls one of our rivers the “ Charwell;” almost every 
townsman pronounces the name as it is written. The more 
educated people always pronounce “clerk ” as if it were written 
with an “a,”—not so those in the lower grades of that occu- 
pation. Our venerable neighbour, Sir Henry Verney, has his 
name variously pronounced; but “ Varney” is a common name 
about Oxford, which may tell something for the older method. 
“Derby ” and “ Hertford ” are obvious instances to quote for 
the rule; and when our Magdalen Hall first became Hertford 
College, I often heard townsmen pronounce the new name as 
it iswritten. But were the “ Vernons ” ever “ Varnons ” ?—I 
am, Sir, Xe. E. C. DERMER. 
Vicarage, SS. Philip and James, Oxford. 





ETON OF OLD. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “SPEcTATOR.” } 
S1r,—In your notice of “Eton of Old; or, Eighty Years 
Since,” in the Spectator of April Ist, a serious question is 
raised as to the genuineness of the authorship. We think it 
right to give you and the public our assurance that the work 
contains the genuine memoirs of an old Etonian who was at 
the School from 1811 to 1822, and who is now living. The 
MS., which was only completed last year, is entirely in the 
handwriting of the author, whose name is well known among 
the Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge.—We are, Sir, &c., 
GRIFFITH, FARRAN, AND Co. 
Newbery House, 39 Charing Cross Road, London, April 5th. 








ART. 
A REPLY TO MR. RICHMOND. 

THE examination-paper set by Mr. W. B. Richmond, and 
printed in the correspcndence of the Spectator of April Ist, may 
be thought to call for some notice in this column; it will, in 
any case, give occasion for adding another proposition to the 
somewhat obvious statement that it challenges. The letter 
appeared previously in the Westminster Gazette, and there is 
a word to say, in the first place, on certain remarks by which it 
was there accompanied. I do not refer to the complaint that 
I had misquoted a phrase from a previous communication of 
Mr. Richmond’s to that journal; for that inadvertence I 
apologised at once in a letter which the editor did not see his 
way to insert; and I should have regretted it still more if I 
thought that the substitution (“temperance tract” for 
“treatise on drink”) made an appreciable difference in 
the writer’s meaning. Nor do I refer to the ludicrous 
turn given to various expressions of mine,—that is within 
the rules of the game. But Mr. Richmond, with what 
I will call haste, added certain remarks which I think, 
on consideration, he would admit are of a kind to em- 
barrass discussion by diverting it into personal altercation. 
Thus he questions the “honesty” of my assertion that the 
pitch of “finish” in the work of Degas is comparable to 
that of Holbein, and an admirable quality in both. That is 
surely an awkward way of putting his idea that I am incon- 
sistent in this matter of “finish” because I do not praise all 
minute technique. It is convenient, to say the least, toargue on 
thesupposition that an opponent is not pretending to mean what 
he says; and Mr. Richmond is, therefore, bound by the rules 
of polite controversy to assume that I mean what I say about 
the finish of Degas, as I am bound to believe, against all the 
probabilities of the case, that an artist like Mr. Richmond does 
not see it. Again, to suggest that my criticism is “ mere 
fooling, mere playing with serious matters to make ‘ copy,’” 
is impertinent in both senses of the word. If the question at 
issue were, not my criticism, but Mr. Richmond’s painting, I 
should not consider it relevant or effective to suggest, even if 
I thought it true, that the painting was “mere fooling, mere 
playing with serious things to make ‘copy.’” The fact that 
Mr. Richmond is paid for a picture cannot be turned into a 
valid criticism on its art, and it would be avoiding and 
obscuring the real issue to hint at unworthy motives. 

So much for personalities. Mr. Richmond’s examination- 
paper may be as briefly dismissed, for it rests on some sort of 
misunderstanding. The platitude I ventured on was to this 
effect : That people are in all ages divided up into those who, 
being painters or not, appreciate painting, and those who do not 














appreciate painting ; and that the admiration conventionally 
expressed for the Masters by the latter is an affair of imposed 
opinion. The artistic people I called “experts,” the inartistic 
“the populace,” the process of imposition “coercion.” “ Popu- 
lace” may have been a misleading word, but it happened to 
come over from a previous debate, and I was careful 
to explain that it did not mean “the People” in a political 
or social sense,—it meant the people to whom the average cheap 
painter in the Academy or elsewhere appeals ; crowned heads 
are not excluded from it, nor even costermongers. ‘“ Coer- 
cion” may have been an impolitic word, for the sway of the 
Masters over the multitude is at the best an uneasy and 
hollow dominion, and the tables are apt to be turned, the 
coercion to be repaid with interest, the Puritan to have his 
way with the pictures. Therefore let us say “ persuasion” 
within earshot of Leviathan, or feign that these things were 
settled long ago by voting, and that of his own good taste he 
elected his own Old Masters, for he is an awkward beast when 
roused, and a bigger beast in these times than he ever was 
before. 

Now, with these simple truths, I do not imagine that Mr. 
Richmond has any quarrel; and when I scan the questions 
which, as “a humble student of history,” he sets forth, not 
with any proud pretension to answering them, but rather with 
an eye to what he expects me to assert or deny, and is, for all 
his guileless air, ready to confute with documents, I think I 
see a possible glimmer. For instance, I feel that that way 
Cimabue lies. In other words, that there have been times 
when an artist is recorded to have been generally appreciated 
and acclaimed. The acclamation is proved; the appreciation 
is more doubtful. If the generous historian can make out a 
case for times when the populace was less and the experts 
more, my argument suffers nothing, and I will rejoice with 
him ; asa humble student of human nature, I will rejoice with 
trembling; and if he swears that there are records to prove 
that once upon a time everybody was an expert and there was 
no populace at all, I will say it is a beautiful idea, and that I 
hope it is true. 

Here, in default of a knowledge of documents, is the kind 
of doubt that intrudes. We find a painter popular,—at one 
time a good, at another a bad; Cimabue, let us say, at 
one time; M. Jan Van Beers at another. But popularity, 
when we reflect, has so many accidental and external elements. 
There is, let us say, in the one case, the patronage of the 
Church; in the other, the patronage of the Westminster 
Gazette; since a procession, as a mark of public favour, 
allowing for a difference of times and manners, may be taken 
faintly to foreshadow the interview. The cases, at the first 
blush, seem alike. But though both painters have the popular 
acclaim, one is a good artist (measured by his predecessors), 
the other a bad. Is it not the solution that, in the former 
case, the experts had contrived to impose their view on 
the Church, and the Church on the crowd; in the other, the 
crowd has imposed its sincere love for bad art on the paper ? 

So much for my old proposition. I add a second, one 
perhaps more important because less obvious. It is, that a 
new master has to fight his way not only against the outsiders, 
but against artists as well. Cimabue himself, perhaps, had to 
make good his timid departures from a stiff tradition against 
shakings of the head and solemn warnings from those who 
held by a Byzantine formula (a supposition in support of 
which I produce no documents). It is certainly the case that 
every great modern painter who has applied his art to new 
matter or effects has had to encounter a bitter opposition 
from fellow-artists whose sympathies were engaged by the 
ideal of another school. But this limitation in the matter of 
the new, is apt to betray itself also in the matter of the Old 
Masters. If, therefore, it appear surprising and discouraging 
to any one that an artist of Mr. Richmond’s sensibility should 
frown upon Degas, he may reflect that Degas is in very good 
company. Mr. Richmond, to his credit, is an admirer of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael; but his view of Velasquez stamps 
him with a limitation. That estimate, expressed in an inter- 
view, and challenged in these columns at the time without 
repudiation from Mr. Richmond, is as follows :— 

“Think of Velazquez’s portraits. Why are they so much 
admired by the present perverse generation? Because they are 
so thoroughly realistic. Velazquez painted what he saw with his 
outward eyes, and he painted it exactly. But as for imagination, 
he had none; and from the truly artistic point of view, he is 
therefore not one of the greatest painters at all.” 
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The Institute of Painters in Water-Colours illustrates, as 
I have said before, the fallacy of finish very largely. There 
are many cases of the match-box carried a great deal 
further than the head, many of a mechanical finish applied 
to a head that is not begun because the biggest truths 
of its relations of form and tone and colour have not 
been perceived. Let me choose one work to illustrate 
what I mean, because in respect of composition and colour it 
shows an advance on the painter’s previous pictures, and 
therefore deserves criticism. Mr. Robert Fowler’s Sleep seems 
to me to illustrate both the fallacy of Imagination and the 
fallacy of Finish. By the fallacy of Imagination I mean the 
idea that pictorial imagination employs itself necessarily on 
the representation of a subject which has received poetical 
treatment in literature, or else on an abstract treatment of 
a subject. Thus Raphael’s admirable feeling for maternity 
and his eye for the traits at once tender and devout in a 
mother’s face, expressed themselves in an illustration of sacred 
literature. But the same imaginative power is at work in 
M. Carriére’s picture of a mother and child in the Grafton 
that does not make reference to literary associations at 
all, but depends just as Raphael’s really does, on the 
poetry of the thing seen. So in the matter of Abstraction, 
Michael Angelo’s art is a highly abstract art: but the imagina- 
tion in it is an effect, not of the degree of the abstraction, but 
of the appositeness of the things abstracted. He could abstract 
and yet convince the imagination, because of his command and 
knowledge of visible fact, and his imagination lay in seeing 
and seizing the essential and expressive trait. Without 
observation and knowledge there is no virtue in abstraction. 
Now, Mr. Fowler’s figure is surrounded by the emblems of 
sleep; but he has not noted and conveyed in the drawing of 
the figure itself those traits which would convince us of a 
beautiful sleeping figure, and which it is the business of the 
painter to seize. Ithink he might have had a better chance 
of doing so, if he had not aimed at a grandiose abstraction 
before he had observed enough to abstract upon; an actual 
sleeping figure rendered with fine observation would disengage 
the poetry of sleep; this badly observed and conventional 
figure only testifies to a poetic intention. The fallacy of 
finish is illustrated by the elaboration of the paint, which 
is out of all relation to the facts expressed or the effect 
obtained ; indeed, to execute a water-colour on this huge scale 
is to forego all the advantages of the material. And here 
comes in a third fallacy perhaps, which may be called the 
Fallacy of Decoration. A large glazed water-colour can hardly 
form an effective part of an architectural whole; a convention 
in the treatment therefore, whose origin is architectural, cannot 
be justified on decorative grounds. Let me draw attention to 
a work which is a possible architectural decoration, and which 
is in the right sense imaginative. I refer to a little panel in 
coloured plaster by Mr. R. A. Bell, at the Society of British 
Artists. It is called Pas de Trois, and represents three figures 
of dancing-girls, with the head and hands of the conductor 
of the orchestra showing above the footlights. The conven- 
tion is strict enough, the abstraction from nature very great. 
But the work has the charm of a design contrived out of a 
pretty thing observed; and its material and its limited colour 
make it a possible adjunct to architecture. Mr. Austen 
Brown at the Institute and Miss Flora Reid at the British 
Artists ulso deserve notice; and Mr. Wetherbee’s pastorals at 
the Fine Art Society, are the work of a painter of poetic 
feeling, who promises to become stronger in drawing and 
colour. D. Ss. M. 


BOOKS. 


—— 
HEINE’S LETTERS.* 

WE cannot but be grateful to Heine’s nephew for this delight- 
ful volume. Consisting, as it does, of Heine’s letters to his 
mother and sister, with a few to other members of his family, 
it affords us a far better insight into that portion of his private 
life than we have hitherto possessed. The letters extend from 
1820 to within three months of Heine’s death, which took 
place in February, 1856, and Baron von Embden has filled the 
gaps with a short connecting narrative. From first to last, 
expressions of the most tender affection abound. In one of 
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the earliest letters to his sister Lottchen, he exclaims, in his 
lively way, “I love you unspeakably, and long to see you 
again, for there is no one in the world in whose company I am 
so happy as in that of my sister. We understand each other 
so well, we alone are sensible, and the whole world is mad.” 
And writing to her a few months after her marriage, he says, 
“ Moritz [her husband] will know by this time how he has to 
treat such a fragile, beautiful, wonderful plaything as you are, 
Be assured that I am always thinking of you. I know that 
God will have all men to kiss your hands. That is my creed, 
my religion.” And again, “I have been racking my brains all 
the morning as to whether I would give one or two fingers to 
be able to live near you for a few years.” And throughout 
the volume we meet constantly with such expressions as the 
following :—“‘ My wife and I speak of you continually. [| 
cannot tell her often enough what a splendid sister (eine 
Pracht von Schwester) you are, and the love with which I 
speak of you makes her almost jealous.” And this to his 
mother :—“ May God preserve you, and spare your health, and 
if things at times do not fall out as you wish, comfort yourself 
with the thought that few women have been so loved and 
honoured by their children, as you are, and as you truly 
deserve to be, my dear, good, honest, faithful mother! 
What are the others compared with you?” But from 
the whole tone of the letters, far more than from any isolated 
passages, we see the depth and sincerity of his filial and 
brotherly affection. In the latter part of his life, when 
he was paralysed and almost blind, he was most anxious to 
conceal from his mother his real condition, pretending that 
his illness was only temporary, and inventing various reasons 
to account for the illegibility of his handwriting, and for his 
delay in answering her letters. “If I write seldom,” he says, 
“it is partly because I have nothing of importance to tell you, 
and partly because I am so lazy that I have a real dread of 
pen and ink.” On another occasion he excuses himself by 
saying that he is writing out of doors in a green arbour, “and 
the sunlight is playing on the paper, which is very pretty, but 
makes writing very difficult.” And after he was obliged to 
employ a secretary, he protests again and again that he has 
no one at hand who can write German; his manuscripts, by- 
the-way, were written in pencil, in big letters, on large sheets 
of paper. 

At the beginning of the year 1848 Heine was afilicted with 
terrible spasms, which attacked his whole body, and necessi- 
tated large doses of morphia to give temporary relief. Soon 
after, he takes his sister into his confidence :— 

“My wife wishes me not to keep you any longer in illusion 

about my real state of health (which has been necessary hitherto 
on my mother’s account), so that you may not receive too great a 
shock if I should die. But I hope, dear child, that this will not 
happen very soon; alas! I may drag on as I am for a dozen years 
more. Forafortnight I have been so paralysed that I have to be 
carried like a child, and my legs are like cotton wool. My eyes 
terribly bad. But my heart is sound, and my brain and stomach 
are healthy...... Shall I ever be better? God knows, who 
directs everything for the best...... We will keep my illness 
concealed from my mother as before.” 
And two months later he writes :—“ My health is no better, 
but there is no danger, and the sad part of it is that I remain 
alive. So you need not be anxious about me, but I deserve 
pity in the highest degree.” He had only two anxieties, said 
one of his doctors,—to conceal his condition from his mother, 
and to make provision for his wife’s future. Throughout 
his illness his wife did everything in her power to relieve and 
cheer him. Ignorant and uneducated as she was, and utterly 
incapable of appreciating his literary greatness, Mathilde was 
nevertheless a great source of comfort to him, and although 
she often irritated Heine by her extravagance and her uncer- 
tain temper, he apparently never regretted his marriage. 
“ You will like her,” he writes to his sister, “when you see 
her; a perfectly honest soul, good as an angel, generous and 
noble to the core, but wild and capricious, and somewhat 
quarrelsome—which I can bear nevertheless, since with it 
all she remains pretty and graceful.” And two years before 
his death, he writes:—‘* We live at this moment in such 
tender harmony, that the angels might envy us, and this good 
creature, in whose heart is no drop of falsity, truly sweetens 
my sufferings.” 

Mathilde’s extravagance brings forth one or two flashes of 
humour :—“ My spendthrift (Verbringerin) has bought a green 
dress, which I call the Vitzliputzli dress, as I have reckoned 
that its cost was as much as my remuneration for the poem 
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‘ Vitzliputzli,’ in the Romancero.” “ My wife is fairly well, 
put complains that she is no longer so pretty as she was, and 
must therefore dress herself up more. I assure her of the 
contrary, chiefly to save the expense of the dressing (Putz- 
kosten).” Indeed, Heine’s quiet satirical humour was irre- 
pressible, and in the midst of his suffering it breaks out 
continually :—“I will have no more doctors. I see that all 
those who died this winter had a doctor.” “My wife has 
sent all the doctors to the right-about, except one, and 
often I don’t see him for months at a time, and he 
is so small a man, that I can almost say I do not employ 
a doctor at all. Of all evils, one must choose the least.” He 
was even able to jest over the terrible fire of Hamburg in 
1842, in which his mother’s house was burnt to the ground, 
and many of his valuable manuscripts destroyed. Heine was 
singularly unfortunate. Nine years before, a fire had broken 
out in his mother’s house, and all the manuscripts which he 
had entrusted to her keeping were lost, as well as the letters 
which he wrote daring his travels in Italy and his first year’s 
residence in Paris. We may mention that the poet, with 
characteristic good feeling, burnt all the letters he received 
from his mother and sister, “as I would not for any con- 
sideration expose you to the rude curiosity of a future 
generation.” 

The letters now made public are very different from the 
majority of those previously published, addressed to Stein- 
mann, Laube, Lewald, and other friends of Heine. The 
latter are mainly topical, and often contain long dis- 
sertations and criticisms on art, literature, and politics. 
Indeed, they are in many cases rather essays than letters. 
In this volume there is scarcely any mention of poli- 
tics, and beyond one or two trifling allusions to his own 
books, and the translation of them into French, the only 
references to literature are contained in a few letters written 
between 1850 and 1855, in which he gives elaborate in- 
structions to his sister about books which he wishes to be 
sent from the circulating library in Hamburg. It is worthy 
of remark that he mentions Dickens’s works as those which 
he particularly wishes to read. He seems to have been unable 
to obtain any of the books he wanted in Paris; and when his 
sister was coming to visit him, he asks her to bring a copy of 
his Shakespeare’s Midchen und Frauen, if she has one, as he 
is unable to procure it. There are also frequent allusions to 
Heine’s relations with his publisher Campe, who seems to 
have acted in a very niggardly spirit, and caused the poet 
much anxiety by not answering his letters. Once, indeed, an 
open quarrel was only prevented by the sudden arrival of 
Campe in Paris, when a personal explanation and reconcilia- 
tion took place. Heine had to suffer also from the greed of 
piratical publishers. At one time he writes :— 

“An article of mine in a French review (“Les Dieux en Exil” 
in the Revue des Deuz Mondes) has had enormous success ; but, to 
my great annoyance, I hear that this beautiful work has been 
published in Berlin by a wretched German bookseller in a 
wretched German translation, and not even in a magazine, for 
which I should not have cared, but as a separate brochure. My 
idea of publishing this work, of which I am still writing the con- 
tinuation, bound up with other essays before the end of the year, 
falls to the ground, and thus is my property stolen from under 
my nose by my dear countrymen, who, for the sake of a little 
booty, cause me terrible loss.” 

With the few exceptions we have mentioned, the letters are 
almost wholly taken up with details about the poet’s domestic 
affairs, his state of health, his wife and her parrot, and with 
the most anxious inquiries after the well-being of his cor- 
respondents. They are written in Heine’s best style, full of 
that indefinable charm which characterises everything that 
came from his pen, and their perusal serves to correct the im- 
pressions we derive from his writings, which too often show 
him in his worst aspects. Here we}]see the man ina better 
light, and as he appeared to those"who loved him best; affec- 
tionate, generous, kind-hearted, and in the midst of all his 
suffering, heroically patient. 





THE GREATEST OF SCOTTISH JUDGES.* 
Mr. Crass Wart is surely the most provoking even of 
present-day biographers. Full of enthusiasm for his hero and 
for Scottish Law, of which that hero was the head and orna- 
ment, he has nevertheless gone about his self-imposed task in 
the style (though not in the spirit) of the habit-and-repute 


* John Inglis, Lord Justice-General of Scotland : a Memoir. 
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purveyor of padding for magazines. He seems to have 
adopted the principle ridiculed by Johnson,—“ who drives fat 
oxen must himself be fat.” Because John Inglis, the late 
Lord President of the Court of Session, was a great Scottish 
Judge, therefore he must have a bulky biography devoted (at 
least ostensibly) to him. The result is, that like Tarpeia, 
Inglis is crushed beneath the weight of the dubious gifts that 
Mr. Crabb Watt bestows on his memory in the shape of 
digressions on politics, his hero’s contemporaries at the Scotch 
Bar, and a thousand other persons and topics. Mr. Watt 
further beats out the gold-leaf of the facts of Inglis’s life to 
a grotesque thinness. One example will suffice. When, in 
1858, Lord Derby became Prime Minister on the defeat of 
Lord Palmerston over the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, Inglis 
became Lord Advocate, and entered Parliament as Member 
for Stamford. As Stamford was a pocket burgh, the 
election was, from the partisan point of view, a mere farce. 
Yet Mr. Crabb Watt has told in full how Mr. Inglis 
appeared before the electors, how “on Monday and Tues- 
day, amid falling snow, and in the face of a keen east 
wind, he pursued his canvass, which was stated to be very 
satisfactory ;” how, on the election day, “the Lord Advocate 
was accompanied to the Town Hall by a Mr. Phillips and 
six attorneys; ” how Mr. Phillips “had the honour to propose 
John Inglis, Esq., the Lord Advocate, who had been for some 
time at the head of the legal profession in Scotland, and 
whose worth was proclaimed in the fact that he had been con- 
tinued as Dean of the Faculty of Advocates for many years; ” 
and how, finally, “ Alderman Handson seconded the nomina- 
tion, and no other candidate being proposed, the Mayor 
declared John Inglis, Esq., duly elected. The audience num- 
bered 47 electors, and 11 non-electors.” No one but a tyro 
in biography, and hard up for really interesting facts to relate, 
would have reproduced these trivial details. 


Mr. Crabb Watt has one excuse—though he ought not to 
have yielded to temptation—for presenting the public with an 
amorphous mass of quartz instead of a nugget. The greatest 
of Scottish Judges would appear to have led the least 
eventful of lives. Virtually, all that is known of him 
on the personal as distinguished from the professional 
side, is that he was a son of the Manse, and born 
in 1810; that he was educated at Edinburgh High School, 
Glasgow University, and Balliol College, Oxford; that he was 
trained for the Scotch Bar ; that his rise there was exceptionally 
brilliant; that he held in succession the two leading judicial 
offices in Scotland,—those of Lord Justice Clerk and Lord 
Justice General; that he took a considerable interest in the 
higher education of his country, being Lord Rector of one 
University and Lord Chancellor of another; and that he 
died in 1890. Mr. Crabb Watt seems to have been unable, 
by the publication of private letters or in any other way, to 
reveal John Inglis the man, as distinct from the respected 
Judge. One sees him occasionally unbending to play a game 
of golf, or take part in a rubber at whist, and dispensing 
hospitality in a coutteous and liberal, but dignified, fashion. 
But one pictures ‘him somehow as quiet even to taci- 
turnity, and certainly as having no fellowship with the 
half-Bohemian ways of the generation of Scotch Judges 
that immediately preceded his own. John Inglis was, in the 
first place, a great advocate, and, in the second, a greater 
Scotch judge; and events, no less than natural inclination, 
prevented him from being absorbed, at least for any length of 
time, by anything outside his professional duties. Many a 
successful Scotch lawyer has to give up a considerable portion 
of his life to party politics, while filling the offices of Solicitor- 
General and Lord Advocate,—like Inglis’s chief coeval, rival, 
and friend, the still living Lord Moncreiff. But it fell to 
Inglis’s lot to serve his party as Lord Advocate in the era 
that preceded the Governments and Parliaments of six years’ 
duration, with which we have lately become familiar—the era 
when statesmen, even of the calibre of the late Lord Derby, had 
to be content with short snatches of power. Partisanship, 
consequently, never had the chance of converting Inglis, even 
for a time, into a political hack, or of disturbing the even tenor 
of his course to the chief seat on the Bench. As an advocate, 
he was notable mainly for the variety of his practice and the 
large fees it brought him. He appears to have been equally at 
home in the civil and the ecclesiastical Courts ; as became the 
son of his father, who was one of the leaders of the Moderate 
party, he did his best (though but professionally) against the 
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“non-intrusion” party, which finally developed into the Free 
Church. But the most remarkable successes that he scored 
were as a pleader in criminal cases. Many Scotchmen who have 
not yet passed from middle age into elderliness must remember 
his duels with Moncreiff, in which he almost invariably came 
off victorious, and some of his skilful and successful defences, 
such as that of Dr. Smith, the North-country doctor, who was 
accused of shooting a patient whose life he had insured, and 
still more that, in 1857, of Madeleine Smith, who was charged 
with poisoning Emile L’Angelier, a lover with whom she was 
proved to have carried on a criminal intercourse, by means of 
arsenic infused into a cup of chocolate. Among the appen- 
dices with which, not always wisely, Mr. Crabb Watt has 
distended his volume, is included the great address which Inglis 
gave—and successfully gave—to the jury that tried the case. 
It is now more than a generation old, and yet even the lay 
reader of it cannot fail to be impressed by its ingenious 
reasoning and the masterly appeal to the emotional side of 
the ordinary juryman’s nature with which it closed. The 
excitement in Edinburgh, and throughout Scotland generally, 
which was caused by the trial, and which was, in large 
measure, due to the extraordinary oharacter of the letters 
addressed by the accused girl—for she was only a girl—to 
her ignoble lover, was altogether without a parallel. As Mr. 
Crabb Watt says in a passage which we quote, because it shows 
his style at its best,— 

“The passionate out-pourings of the accused—rivalling in 
intensity the prayers and the confessions of the ardent Heloise— 
her sex, her age, and her social position, all combined to focus the 
eyes and sympathies of the nation. The pale but fresh firm face, 
set in the curtained bonnet of the day, the graceful figure, its 
lines traceable through the lace of a black mantilla, the lustrous 
eyes, and full quivering lips, as she sat in the seat whence so 
many have gone to the scaffold, caused even strong men to quail 
at the mere apprehension of her doom. Guilty or innocent, she 
made them think, not of the crime or of the possibility that her 
hand poisoned the fatal cup, but of their own sisters and brothers.” 
It was to the sentiment indicated in this quotation that Inglis 
appealed with positively marvellous audacity :— 

“Gentlemen, you are brought here to the performance of this 

great duty, not because you have any particular skill in the sift- 
ing or weighing of evidence,—not because your intellects have 
been highly cultivated for that or similar purposes,—not because 
you are of a class or caste set apart for the work; but you are 
here, because, as the law expresses it, you are indifferent men— 
because you are like, not because you are unlike, other men; not 
merely because you have clear heads, but because you have also 
warm and tender hearts—because you have bosoms filled with the 
same sympathies and sentiments as those whose lives, characters, 
and fortunes are placed in your hands. To rely, therefore, upon 
your reason only is nothing less than impiously to refuse to call 
to your aid, in the performance of a momentous duty, the noblest 
gifts that God has implanted in your breasts. Bring with you, 
then, to this service, I beseech you, not only your clear heads, but 
your warm hearts, your fine moral instincts, and your guiding 
and regulating consciences, for thus, and thus only, will you 
satisfy the oath which you have taken.” 
Mittermeyer, the German jurist, described this case as emi- 
nently representative of the excellence of criminal trials in 
Great Britain. Be that so or not, it was the high-water mark 
of Inglis’s success at the Bar. In it, more than in any other 
trial in which he and Moncrieff were opposed to each other, 
did he prove his superiority in the fine art of pleading to his 
most formidable antagonist. 

Inglis will live longer in the memory of his countrymen as 
a Judge than even asa counsel. For more than a generation 
he has been to Scotland—to the Scottish people no less than 
to the Scottish Bar—the embodiment of justice. Yet it would 
be difficult to indicate any one of his judgments which stands 
out from the others, as the defence of Madeleine Smith stands 
out from his other pleadings. One of Inglis’s colleagues on the 
Bench has said that the time has not yet come to pronounce 
an opinion upon Inglis as Judge; when this time comes, a 
volume very different from Mr. Crabb Watt’s will be 
published. His judgments were distinguished not so much 
for their brilliance, as for their all-round knowledge of 
law and their level-headedness. As Mr. Watt says :— 
“Dignified in the chair, supported by deep learning and 
long experience, Inglis was an oracle to the profession,—an 
authority before whom small and great instinctively became 
respectful. Men who are now on the Bench went into the 
First Division feeling like children in the presence of a 
lawyer so great and versatile.” It was said of the late Duke 
of Buccleuch that, in the. region of public business, he was 
rather an overhanging and permeating atmosphere of good 
sense than an individuality. Almost the same thing may be 





said of John Inglis in the region of law. Some day he will be 
revealed in his proper position, probably by the publication of 
a selection from his judgments, which will show him to have 
been at least the peer of Stair. Meanwhile, the best that can 
be said of Mr. Crabb Watt’s book is that it is well-inten. 
tioned, and that it contains a number of good things, 
including “good stories,” too often buried in verbiage or 
hidden away in foot-notes. 





THE BLIND ARTIST’S PICTURES.* 

THESE tales are remarkable less for their knowledge of life 
and the skill with which they sketch it, than for the fresh. 
ness and originality of the idealism which is displayed in 
almost all of them. There is an idealism which is vague and 
general, and which shows only that the writer who displays 
it aspires after an ideal of life which is conventional or per. 
haps sentimental. Almost any author can imagine tenderly 
loving children, or devoted, self-sacrificing women, or 
prompt, courageous, powerful men. But to give any effect 
to such pictures, there must be a special freshness, deli- 
cacy, or boldness in conceiving the particular situation in 
which these feelings are shown, and in rendering visible 
the type of character in which they spring up. This marks 
the difference between mere sentimental idealism and the 
keener idealism that has seen exactly what is usually missing 
in life, and yet what is sometimes so nearly realised, that to 
paint it as absolutely realised, gives no shock to any imagina- 
tion trained by experience, while it gives a great stimulus to the 
heart and mind of the reader. This is exactly where Miss or 
Mrs. Vynne (we wish our authoresses would consult the con- 
venience of reviewers by giving their proper designation on 
their title-page) succeeds in almost all these tales, slight as 
some of them are. We do not think that she does hit the 
mark in “ The Maiden Loved of Cleomenes ” and “ Zahnaha’s 
Lover ” (who, by-the-way, is not Zahnaha’s lover at all; quite 
the contrary) ; but in all the other tales she just hits that nicety 
of conception for lifting us a single step on the ideal ladder 
above that which is usually reached in ordinary life, which 
makes her idealism satisfying, without making it either vague 
or ambitious, and without betraying any want of knowledge 
of the realities of human life. Moreover, there is no re- 
petition in the little book, no monotonous return to the same 
note. There is originality, too, in the way in which what may 
be called the preternatural, or almost preternatural, side of 
life is touched. “Thought-reading” has never been turned 
to better account than in the little story called “An Ugly 
Little Woman,” and, indeed, it is so happily used as to give 
quite a thrill to the reader. Again, in “ Miss May’s Guest” 
an almost or quite supernatural incident is brought into 
such telling relations with the circumstances of a vulgar in- 
quest, as to raise the whole story to the level of genuine 
originality. 

There is no better illustration of the author’s peculiar power 
than in the story called “ An Unnoticed Incident.” It opens 
with a very skilful, unexaggerated description of a neglected 
wife and an overworked mother, who is really as commonplace 
as possible, but who, partly from want of stamina in her own 
character, mostly through the selfishness of her husband, is 
becoming the drudge of the whole family instead of its head. 
Then a cousin and old lover appears on the scene, not now in 
the least as a lover, but as an old and loyal friend, who retains 
the most cordial recollections of her in the old days when he 
was looked down upon for being a few months younger than 
herself, and yet had been liked well enough to share with her 
many delightful days of youthfal enjoyment. He sees 
her neglected condition with great pain, and does his best to 
cheer and brighten her life; yet he observes that she is not 
only neglected by her clever, worldly husband, but that none 
of her children have learned to show her any respect or 
affection. At last, an instance of rather specially sel- 
fish neglect on all their parts, irritates the cousin, who is 
compelled at that particular time to leave England for a con- 
siderable number of years, into proposing to her to go with him, 
not in the least because he is in love with her, but because he 
is fond of her and pities her so profoundly; and yet he has 
hardly persuaded her to act on his advice, when he repents it, 
and sees that he has been her worst counsellor just where 
he had intended to be her protector and friend. But it is not 





* The Blind Artist’s Pictures, and other Stories. By Nora Vynne. London: 
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his too-late repentence which saves her, but the tardy 
awakening of the heart of one of her children, who has long 
been observant of the cousin’s kindness to her, and whose con- 
science has been pricked by the deficiency of any tenderness 
of the same sort amongst her own children. Here is the 
crisis of this finely imagined story. The poor weak woman 
is visiting her children’s beds, as she thinks, for the last 
time :— 


“<* How I would have loved my children if they had cared about 
it,’ she murmured, standing over Paul’s bed, and half-ashamed of 
offering unsought tenderness, she stooped and kissed him.— 
« Mother,’ he started awake suddenly, rubbing his eyes with hie 
jeft hand. ‘Yes, it’s mother,’ and he held out the crumpled paper 
towards her.—‘ What is this, Paul?’ and unfolding it she saw 
two squashed macaroons in the last stage of dampness and sticki- 
ness.—‘ They’re from the party. You didn’t go, and I thought 
you’d like some.’—‘ Paul, did you think of me at the party ? ’— 
‘Yes, lots. I’ve been thinking a long time. I’ve been thinking —_.’ 
—‘ What have you been thinking ? "—‘ You’re always doing things 
for us, and nobody is good to you but Dennis, and he’s going 
away, and there won’t beanybody ; sol am going to be always like 
Dennis to you.? Young as he was he was thoroughly English, 
and looked more ashamed of his good impulse than if he had been 
caught stealing jam. His mother was looking at him in eager 
wonder. He went on, mumbling his words, scarlet-faced, and 
rubbing his eyes with both hands now both were free. ‘ Father’s 
always scolding you, and we bother you, and Tommy Brent’s 
mother isn’t half as nice as you; but they are all good to her, and 
we're horrid; but I won’t be any more.’ ‘My son, my son!’ she 
cried, ‘do you understand what you say? You will not forget 
to-morrow? You are so young, you cannot understand.’ She 
flung herself on her knees by the bed, gazing with piteous eager- 
ness into his half-awakened face, and, as she looked, the soul 
of the child stood up in his eyes, and she knew it was no 
childish whim, but the beginning of a great joy for her. He put 
his warm arms round her neck, and fell asleep there. ..... Ten 
minutes to eleven. She would soon be with him, and everything 
was ready. Dennis paced up and down his room in a fever of 
impatience, more miserable than ever he had been in his life. 
He had triumphec; that is, he had succeeded in making the 
woman he loved, lesa than she might have been. She was worse, 
not better, for knowing him. He had persuaded her to do wrong 
in the hope that, together, they might find happiness; and his 
misery had begun already. Lisa! the patient, gentle saint, he 
had worshipped. He had made her no longer a saint. He, who 
had meant to be her best friend, was now her worst enemy. He 
had loved her for her purity, her sweet patience, and endurance. 
What if he ceased to love her now he himself had destroyed those 
qualities! It would not astonish him. Nothing would astonish 
him that he found himself doing now. He had thought himself 
honourable and upright, and he was neither. He had thought 
himself a true friend, and he was none. Now, when he thought 
himeelf a faithful lover, how could he tell that he was not mistaken ? 
He felt himself so false and contemptible that no further discovery 
of baseness in himself would have surprised him. It grieved him to 
think that Lisa had trusted herself to one so contemptible. He 
remembered how he had always believed that such actions as his 
ended in wretchedness. He believed even more certainly now. How 
could he trust his good intentions to Lisa, when those other good 
intentions had broken down? How could he be sure of his love 
when his friendship was such a miserable failure? The clock 
struck eleven. He started. She would be with him in a minute, 
and there would be no going back. The thing was done already. 
Just then he heard the door open. He groaned and hid his face. 
He had realised his own fall already; now he knew that she, too, 
was in the mire with him. ‘Telegram, sir.’ It was the landlady 
who entered. Dennis took the envelope, and read the contents. 
* Do not wait forme. Icannot come. Paul loves me. You have 
taught him to love me. Good-bye.’ He bent eagerly over the 
few half-illegible words. Slowly their full meaning reached him 
then he raised his face, and said, ‘ Thank God,’ quite firmly and 
quietly.” 

There is just the same kind of nicety of idealism in the tale 
called “Believe it now.” Gertrude Southey is a girl who has 
got the reputation of having a strong character because she 
has extricated her mother successfully from a situation in 
which she would have been beggared had not the daughter 
‘aad the good sense and courage to go to law with the man 
who was not doing his duty towards the family; and further 
because, with a weak and widowed mother who had no nerve in 
her, she then took the management of the family, and was really 
the ruling mind init. But all this was the result of her own con- 
viction that everything would go to ruin if she did not make this 
great effort. As ber lover expresses it, she must be very brave if 
she is not strong, and very strong if she is not brave. She is 
really not strong, but brave. She is brave in the truest sense. 
She can make herself do what she really trembles at the 


thought of doing, because she feels that it is her duty to 


do it, and that no one else will, or can, do it if she does not 
string herself up to the task :— 
“ «Tf you are not strong you must be very brave,’ he said.— I 


don’t know about that either. Desperation is not courage. I 
once heard of a girl who, knowing nothing of the sea, put out in 





a small boat on a very rough day because she saw other people on 
the bay, and so thought she would be safe enough. The other 
people were men who knew the coast and had been used to boats 
almost before they could walk, and this girl soon found out that 
she could not manage her boat at all, and got frightened. She 
wanted to get back to the pier, but what with the wind and the 
waves and the tide she actually did not dare to turn round lest 
she should be swamped. So she kept the boat’s head straight 
with the wind, and rowed boldly across the bay, left her boat in 
the care of a fisher, and came home by train. That girl gained 
a reputation for simply reckless courage by what was really the 
merest exercise of prudence. I did something of the same sort. 
I saw we should inevitably be ruined if some one did not find a 
mind and make it up, so, as there was no one else to do it, I did it 
myself; but I did not like doing it..—‘ That's where the courage 
comesin. You’ll have to admit one virtue or the other, Miss 
Southey ; the less you are strong, the more you are brave to act 
strongly.” 

She is, however, all but engaged, not to this man, but to one 
who is easy-going and generally irresolute, of very fascinating 
character, and, like herself, equal to an heroic effort on 
sufficient occasion, but one who will lean on her rather 
than enable her to lean on him; and in the first scene 
of the story she expresses to him quite frankly her half- 
dissatisfaction with their half-engagement. She confesses 
that she doubts whether he loves her enough to make 
him happy,—the real doubt having, of course, quite a 
different origin, namely, her desire for a stronger and more 
resolute character to lean upon. The author’s skill lies 
in the delineation of the gentler lover’s heroism. When 
Gertrude Southey expresses her doubt whether he loves her 
enough for their common happiness, he replies “ Believe it 
now.” And, later, he reiterates the words when he has proved 
his love for her in the most decisive way, by departing to 
South Africa in the same steamer in which his rival was sail- 
ing away from his great disappointment. He drives him back 
home by the nonchalant way in which he talks of Miss Southey, 
and of the engagement which they had thought of, but which 
they found “would not do.” Of course, the rival returns at 
once; and the lover who had really Gertrude Southey’s 
promise, though it was a promise which was irresolutely 
given, and had never been made public, writes to the girl he 
loved so well only these three words, “Believe it now.” 
The author thus gives to the idealism of her tale just the 
happy turn which makes it strike the imagination of her 
readers, and she shows the same skill elsewhere. We would, 
however, suggest to her that steamers for the Cape do not, 
and could not, call at Port Said without a preposterous 
lengthening of their journey; and as regards the telegram 
sent by Lisa in “ An Unnoticed Incident” at 11 at night, we 
would suggest a doubt whether there is any telegraph-office 
open at that hour in the neighhourhood of Hammersmith. 





A NEW “LIFE” OF VICTOR HUGO* 
Art the present time, Victor Hugo is rather out of fashion 
among the literary leaders of young France. He is too strong, 
too violent, too noisy—if one may say it, too commonplace— 
for those who, like Verlaine, delight to touch the most 
mysterious chords of emotion, or, like Mallarmé, can only be 
read by the initiated. These poets have travelled a long way 
from their grandfathers, the “ Romantics,” for whom Victor 
Hugo’s bold picturesqueness was divine; and also from their 
fathers, the Parnassiens, who confessed that he had taught 
France the use of her own language, had given words a new 
power, and set poetry free. These men were right; he did all 
this, and those who are now pleased to say that he never wrote 
more than one true poem in his life, might as well remember 
that Verlaine’s wonderful verses would hardly have existed 
but for him, that Gautier pointed to his poetry as in its way 
unequalled, that Baudelaire, in every way so different, de- 
scribed him as a universal artist, the music of whose verse 
adapted itself to the deepest harmonies of Nature. He was, 
in fact, a poet of Nature, with a power of expression un- 
equalled before his day, with a strong and romantic imagina- 
tion, and a marvellous ear for rhythm. A recent French 
critic, who cannot be described as Hugoldtre—jthe translation, 
“ Hugolater,” seems to us impossible)—says that “instinct 
rythmique de Victor Hugo n’est pas excellent ; il est presque 
absolument infaillible.” On the same side, but with a greater 
and higher enthusiasm, listen to Mr. Swinburne. He is with 
Gautier in his love for “sun-bright words, words of light, 








* Victor Hugo: a Sketch of 
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with their rhythm and their music.” In another direction, 
Matthew Arnold could hear nothing in Hugo’s work but 
the shouting of the average man. But Matthew Arnold’s 
literary standard was high and delicate, if narrow; anything 
strained, exaggerated, grotesque, was out of the question 
with him; he could not call it art. And certainly, there is 
much of this exaggerated shouting in Victor Hugo’s later 
poetry, and his prose is constantly both strained and grotesque. 
Thus the critics stand in two armies, and they will not soon 
fight out their quarrel. In the meanwhile, we are told by Mr. 
Nichol, on the authority of booksellers’ statistics, that “ Hugo 
is far the most popular of French poets. It is for his poetry 
that the small bowrgeoisie and the working men of Paris ask 
at the public libraries, when they ask for poetry at all.” Thus 
he will live, as Flaubert prophesied, by virtue of the inspira- 
tion which made him the voice of the greater part of this 
century. He will live, like Dickens, with whose genius bis own 
had some affinity. Extreme ease of expression, a fury of 
benevolence, or the contrary, a tendency to caricature, a power 
as of tender or stirring music,—all this claims the love of the 
multitude, and of many minds higher than they. 

This little book of Mr. Nichol’s is interesting and fair. He 
does not very deeply commit himself on either side of the fray, 
but gives an unbiassed and therefore useful account of Hugo’s 
influence, both as a man and as a writer, on contemporary 
France. He also gives a good sketch of the poet’s life, his 
family, his exile, his politics, his manner of work both in exile 
and afterwards. His account of Hugo’s early days will be 
fresh and interesting to many who are familiar with all the 
ups and downs of the later history; that time of youth, spent 
with his brothers and his adored mother in Paris, at the old 
Feuillantines, and later in the Rue du Cherche-Midi; those 
happy days when his mother let him roam freely among all 
the literature of the world, and encouraged his boyish resolve 
to be “ Chateaubriand or nothing,” and rejoiced over his early 
poetical successes, which brought him to be Maitre és Jeux 
Floraux at Toulouse at seventeen. Two years after this, his 
mother died, and in three weeks his father, who had long 
been estranged from her, married again. But Victor Hugo 
is certainly one of the long list of literary men who have 
owed everything to their mothers. 

Mr. Nichol’s book is written, of course, entirely for English 
people, and he has the deepest distrust—perhaps well founded 
—of his countrymen’s knowledge of French. Therefore he 
does not suffer the smallest quotation, or even the most 
modest French word, to pass unaccompanied by a translation, 
and this habit becomes a little irritating to an ordinarily 
intelligent reader. At the end, he gives a useful list of 
Victor Hugo’s works, but in almost every case thinks it 
necessary to translate the title. Surely few of those who 
care to read the book at all will be incapable of understanding 
what is meant by “Les Voix Intérieures,” or “Les Feuilles 
d’Automne,” or “L’Art d’étre Grand-pére,” which suffers oddly, 
by-the-by, in its change to “ How to be a Grandfather,” and 
is, in fact, untranslatable. 

On the other hand, though these small Anglicisings may 
be unnecessary and tiresome, there is much in Victor Hugo 
which really repays artistic turning into English. It is safe 
to say that France has never had a greater lyric poet. And 
in his lyrics, Victor Hugo is at his very best. If he had 
never written anything but lyrics, his fame would stand higher 
than it actually does in literature. Beautiful form, beautiful 
words, a music which catches some mysterious inspiration 
from winds, clouds, seas, from the rustle of leaves and the 
shadows on moor or cornfield; and besides all this, the 
ordinary, every-day hopes and fears and loves of human 
nature, expressed with a tender touch, especially when they 
have to do with sailors, or with little children, a touch which has 
often that exquisite unexpectedness which perfects harmony, 
—all this can, to a great extent, be transferred by careful art 
to words delicately chosen in another language. Sir John 
Denham struck the note of true translation when he wrote: 
* The translator’s business is not only to translate language 
into language, but poesie into poesie.” 

Victor Hugo’s “Choses du Soir,” one of the most char- 
acteristic of his lyrics, has been rendered after this fashion, in 
which the translation seems to us to have much of the 
original’s weird twilight atmosphere, with a good imitation of 
its wild refrain :— 


“T know not when and I know not where 
That wild horn blew on the startled air.” 


“The lonely cutters are out at sea; 
And shipwreck sits on the shivering prow. 
The wind says, ‘ To-morrow, —the water, ‘ Now.’ 
The voices we hear are in agony. 


The silver pools in the sandpits lie— 

The osprey flaps on the chalky steep. 

The shepherd stares from his drowsy sheep 
To the monstrous flights in the starless sky. 


The howling wolves in the darkness creep, 
The river runs, and the swift clouds flit. 
You see through windows where lamps are lit 
The rosy heads of the babes asleep.” 
We may, perhaps, be allowed to quote part of another short 
lyric, “La Nuit,” which appeared in a magazine; and for 
some interesting and suggestive remarks on Victor Hugo’s 
lyrics generally, to refer our readers to an article in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1891, by OC. E. Meet- 
kerke, the author of these and many other graceful transla- 
tions from Hugo. A little child lies sleeping in the night, 
unwaked by the cooing and murmuring of doves in the 
shadow :— ; 
“T heard the angels flutter round your head, 
And watched your close-shut lids: pale primrose flowers, 
With noiseless touch, upon your sheets I spread, 
And prayed, with wet eyes, through the silent hours, 
Thinking on all that in the darkness waits,— 
Lies hid and waits. 


One day will be my turn so sound to sleep 
That I, like you, shall hear no murmuring dove: 
The night will be so dark, the rest so deep. 
Then you will come, then you will come, my love, 
And pay me back my gift of fair white flowers,— 
Prayers, tears, and flowers.” 

He is truly a wonderful poet who is master of the scale 
between soft music such as this, the mysterious tones of 
“ Choses du Soir,” and, to mention a poem seldom quoted, “ Le 
Chasseur Noir,” of Les Chdtiments. Victor Hugo’s epic and 
religious poems, to us at least, are confusing and high-flown, 
mystical, yet without true mysticism, being rather wild 
efforts of a strong imagination ranging through the unknown 
and unknowable. His political poems and other writings are 
painful from their violent rancour; one can hardly feel that 
this poet “in a golden clime was born.” His romances are 
astonishing tours de force, in which, as some critic has said, 
“all is alive but the human beings.” His dramas have some- 
thing of the same fault; they are great, but inhuman. But 
as a lyrical poet, he is great without shadow and without dis- 
pute; and, in the matter of language, French literature owes 
more to him than to any other man, except Chateaubriand, 
who can be mentioned in this century. “ Le lexique frangais, 
en sortant de sa bouche, est devenu un monde, un univers 
coloré, melodieux et mouvant.” 





THE DOCUMENTS OF THE HEXATEUCH.* 
WE have no intention of discussing, on the present occasion, 
the question of the criticism of the Hexateuch. It is a very 
large subject, involving a great number of technical details 
which it would be impossible to deal with. The merit of Mr. 
Addis’s book, considered quite apart from the truth of the 
conclusions which he accepts, is the admirable plainness with 
which he presents the history of that criticism and its results. 
His work, of which we have the first volume only before us, 
consists of an Introduction in which we have this history, and 
of a text which gives in a connected form what is called “The 
Oldest Book of Hebrew History,” this oldest book being again 
distinguished by diversities of type marking the Elohist and 
the Jahvist. Such portions of the Hexateuch as are attributed 
to the two authorships respectively entitled “The Priestly 
Writer” and “The Deuteronomist,” are excluded. The 
result is that, roughly speaking, we have as “the oldest 
book” about three-fourths of Genesis, Exodus as far as 
xxxiv., with the omission, however, of the institution of the 
Passover and other passages; a part of Numbers, beginning 
with x. 29, and ending with xxxii. but with occasional 
omissions; the last days and the Song of Moses, and the 
greater part of the Book of Josbua, the geographical descrip- 
tion of the tribal territories being the chief omission. In 
Genesis, the first chapter, and the first three verses of the 
second, disappear. So do the genealogical passages of the 
fifth and of other chapters,—the story of Abraham and the 
four Kings, the institution of circumcision, and the purchase 








* The Documents of the Hexateuch, Translated and Arranged in Chronological 
Order. By W.E, Addis, M.A, Vol.I. London: David Nutt, 1892, 
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of the burial-place of Machpelah. In the story of Joseph, 
there is a curious division into Elohist and Jahvist narra- 
tives, which differ materially from each other. The Elohist 
supposes that Joseph is stolen by Midianites from the pit into 
which his brothers, persuaded by Reuben not to shed his 
blood, have thrown him; the Jahvist, on the other hand, repre- 
sents him as having been sold to Ishmaelites. (xxxvii. 28, has: 
“There passed by Midianites merchantmen, and they drew 
and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph to 
the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver.” Mr. Addis 
has it thus: “And there passed by Midianite traders who 
drew [Joseph out of the cistern].”—These brackets indicate 
words not in the text added to explain the sense.—‘ And they 
[i.e., his brothers] lifted up Joseph out of the cistern and sold 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver.”) But 
can we suppose that the compiler, who put the two narratives 
together, would have allowed such a contradiction to creep 
into his text? It is true that Joseph himself afterwards 
speaks of himself as having been “stolen.” But possibly this 
was said to shield his brothers. Joseph’s master in the 
Elohist is an eunuch of Pharoah’s, and the chief of the execu- 
tioners; in the Jahvist, he is a private person, and married. 
Other differences are to be seen; and we are told that the two 
narratives have distinctions both of language and of style. 
Still, the difficulty remains,—Why did not the redactor remove 
these inconsistencies? 'To combine two narratives and allow 
them to contradict each other so palpably, seems a very strange 
proceeding. However this may be, the form in which Mr. 
Addis presents the story is highly interesting. The reader 
sees at a glance what the critics claim to do. 

Something must be said of the very clear and instructive 
history of the criticism of the Six Books, which forms the earlier 
part of the Introduction. It begins with the publication of a 
volume by one Astruc, a French physician, in 1753. Astruc 
perceived that there were two accounts of the Creation, and 
was the first to observe that one writer speaks of Elohim, the 
other of Yahveh. Five-and-twenty years afterwards, Astruc’s 
attempt was taken up by Eichhorn. In 1805, De Witt pointed 
out that Deuteronomy was distinct from the rest of the Five 
Books; in 1822, Bleek showed the connection between the 
Five Books and Joshua, Ewald traced through the whole of 
the Six Books the Elohistic and Jahvistic documents; and 
Ewald’s conclusions have been tested and developed by a 
number of more recent critics. On the question of date, there 
has been no inconsiderable divergence of opinion. The 
Deuteronomist, indeed, is commonly assigned to the seventh 
century B.C.; but the Priestly Writer is not so easily dis- 
posed of, Graf putting him after the Exile, while Dillmann 
dates him more than three centuries earlier. The “Oldest 
Book of Hebrew History” is, by agreement, the earliest of 
all, though the dates vary by a century and more. Whatever 
we may think of Mr. Addis’s views, he enables us to see 
clearly how the controversy stands. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE only political paper of importance in the Reviews for 
April is Mr. Chamberlain’s upon Home-rule, called the “ Bill 
for the Weakening of Great Britain,’ in the Nineteenth 
Century. In this article Mr. Chamberlain presses home the 
argument that Ireland in time of war could, if she chose, 
refuse assistance to Great Britain, and in all human proba- 
bility would refuse it. She would not fight France in grati- 
tude for past sympathy; the United States on account of inti- 
mate relations with her Irish population; or Russia, because 
in a Russian war our necessary alliance with Italy would be 
unpopular with the Irish priesthood. Moreover, even in time 
of peace Ireland will contribute more than a million-and-a-half 
less than her share towards the Imperial expenditure, and pro- 
bably will not contribute even that, for smuggling will be- 
come a patriotic duty, and will not be punished by the 
Irish Executive. Mr. Chamberlain does not add that Ireland 
can virtually forbid recruiting by refusing facilities for it. 
—Mr. W. S. Blunt’s paper on “Lord Cromer and the 
Khedive” is, it is known, a statement of the Khedive’s case, 
carefully corrected by himself. He maintains that the English 
are intensely disliked in Egypt; that their reforms, except as 
regards finance, are absurdly exaggerated; and that the 
Egyptian rank-and-file cannot be depended upon as against 
the Khedive. We ought, therefore, to retire, retaining our 
control over the Canal by a force at Suez, and abandoning the 





effort to “keep Egyptian Bonds at an unnatural par.” The 
whole article is, in fact, a plea for Egyptian independence 
under the autocracy of the Khedive, who, it is obvious 
from the same paper, has made, or -is prepared to make, 
an arrangement with the Sultan, under which the Otto- 
man Government will support him. That is, of course, the 
precise situation from which Europe rescued itself by 
authorising British intervention ——Major-General A. Dray- 
son maintains that many of the evils to which flesh is heir, 
and especially sleeplessness, and all the ills produced by want 
of exercise, can be cured by rapid breathing during about two 
hours a day. Everything depends, he declares, upon the 
allowance of oxygen inhaled ; and he protests that all who do 
desk-work do not obtain enough, as they, in fact, after a little 
time, breathe only exhaled air. There is a certain amount of 
truth in what General Drayson says, but we wonder how he 
accounts for the extraordinary differences observable among 
men upon this point. There are people who literally cannot 
breathe without what they call “air,’—that is, air from 
outside, and people who literally cannot endure outside 
air, and are never at their best except in rooms which 
those around them consider almost stifling. The latter, 
of whom the present writer is one, must want the double 
supply of oxygen just as much as the rest. Why can 
they easily do without it? Is not the necessity dependent, 
at least to a large extent, upon what is called “ constitution,” 
about which as yet we know so very little? Mr. Courtney 
maintains that silver in its relation to gold has been reasonably 
stationary—that is to say, it has fallen only as other com- 
modities have fallen—and proposes a plan which is that of 
neither the bimetallist nor the monometallist. He would cir- 
culate silver to an unlimited amount at a ratio slightly lower 
than the present :— 

« Assuming that the existing market value of silver showed a 
ratio between it and gold of something between twenty-three and 
twenty-four to one, and that a law was passed providing that the 
Mint should receive silver bullion and grant certificates therefor 
which should be legal tender at the ratio of twenty-five to one, 
what would be the effect of such a law? It would be inoperative 
until, by the rise in gold or fall in silver, or both movements, the 
ratio of twenty-five to one was reached, but it would prevent 
appreciation or depreciation, or the effect of both going further. 
There would be no dislocation of markets, no scattering of gifts, 
but a level platform would be reached, and apprehensions of 
further sinkings of exchanges would disappear. If after a time, 
through gold being more easily produced in the Transvaal, or 
silver less easily produced in Nevada, the ratio of twenty-five to 
one became too high to be operative, silver would cease to be 


brought into the Mint to be exchanged for certificates, and we 
should return to monometallism.” 


What we want to know is, if an international rule can keep 
silver at the price of one twenty-fifth of gold, why should 
it not keep it at its old price of one-fifteenthP The 
proposal really assumes that silver has nearly touched 
“bottom ;” but where is the proof of that? The whole ten- 
dency of science is to reduce the cost of extracting the metal 
at every point except the wages of the labourer. Suppose silver 
should pay, as this writer believes it will one day, at 1s. an 
ounce, or £1,760 a ton, what will be the value of Mr. Courtney’s 
scheme ?——Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild has finished 
his paper on the financial causes of the French Revolution, 
and certainly explains with some clearness the causes of the 
bankruptcy of the State. They were summed up in two; the 
weight of the debt constantly accumulating, and the astounding 
extravagance of the Court. When Madame de Pompadour 
died it was found that she had received £1,450,000 from the 
Crown, though its whole income was under £15,000,000 
a year. The expenditure of the Court at the death of 
Louis XV. reached one-eighth of the entire revenue; and 
even in the time of Louis XVI. new grants of pensions were 
perpetually made, reaching in 1781 to nearly one million 
sterling. Mr. Knowles has never yet obtained that article 
from the Mikado which we have always indicated to him 
as tke blue-ribbon he should seek; but he has this time 
an article from a King, the King of Sweden, discoursing 
upon Charles XII. He has not finished; but we cannot say he 
has added much to our knowledge except upon one point. 
Charles XII. was not mad in his long residence in Turkey. 
He very nearly prevailed on the Sultan and his Vizier to 
declare war on Russia; and had he succeeded, and beaten 
the Russians by their aid, the verdict of history on him, 
and probably the whole course of history, would have been 
revolutionised. 
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The first paper in the Contemporary, “The Pope and the 
Bible,” is an admirable piece of satirical writing, but leaves 
the reader in doubt as to the writer’s theological position. He 
professes profound reverence for the Pope, and profound con- 
tempt for the “teaching Church,” by which he means the 
Jesuits; but we fancy if the Pope declared the whole Bible 
inspired, he would be in a very singular position. He obvi- 
ously does not believe that himself, and we do not clearly 
perceive how any Papal declaration can make him doit. His 
object, of course, is to prove what is quite true, that the Roman 
Catholic Church has never pinned itself to the text of Scrip- 
ture, or defined inspiration, and of his method, the following 
paragraph is a fair specimen :— 

“ One instance will suffice of the intellectual slovenliness with 
which articles of belief are formulated for the benefit of the whole 
‘crowd’; slovenliness which reminds one of the mental attitude 
of the absent-minded lecturer who eloquently descanted upon the 
unutterable feelings of joy with which Columbus’s father and 
mother must have been filled on the day of his birth at finding 
themselves the parents of the renowned discoverer of half the 
terrestrial globe. Father Brandi, writing in 1893, declares that 
Pius VII., who died in 1823, Pius IX., who departed this life four- 
teen years ago, and our present Holy Father, decided that in the 
present conjuncture the temporal power of the Pope is indispensable 
to the freedom of the Church. The same ‘teaching Church ’ tells 
us that Moses, when he divided the limits of fields which the 
Israelites did not yet possess, and gave minute directions about 
the leprosy of their houses while they were yet living in tents, 
spoke by anticipation, as a prophet. But shall we likewise place 
Pius VII. and Pius IX. among the prophets, or would it not be 
more respectful to their memory to elevate the Rev. Father 
Brandi’s dogma to the dignity of an Irish Bull ?” 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, who satin an Australian Parlia- 
ment while members were paid and unpaid, is, on the whole, 
in favour of paying them. “The practice of paid Parlia- 
mentary agents almost disappeared, and the country insisted 
upon a higher standard of political morality, as well as a more 
punctual attention to their duties from men who were freed 
from all personal burdens connected with their position, both 
before and after election.” Especially, he thinks, the practice 
tends to reform abuses of patronage ; the Member who is paid 
getting rid of the idea that he has a right to payment of some 
sort or other. That is certainly not the case in France, and 
Sir C. G. Duffy himself frankly owns that many in Australia 
are by no means satisfied with the results of the new system :— 

“Tt has made it more difficult, they assert, for men fit for public 
functions to get into Parliament, and in many cases reduced the 
popular Member, who used to be the guide and leader of the 
people, to be something little better than their lackey. Persons 
holding small local employments which brought them into 
habitual communication with the mass of the constituents, secre- 
taries of municipal councils, rate collectors, and the like, used 
the opportunity to solicit the higher position and salary of a 
representative; were ready to make extravagant and disastrous 
promises to obtain seats, and when they obtained them, to become 
the agents in Melbourne for the petty private and personal 
transactions of the electors. The Labour Party, which threatens 
to become a serious impediment to the working of responsible 
government in Australia, is, they affirm, the natural result of paid 
Members. The salaried delegates of a trade naturally desire to 
become the paid representatives of the community, and some- 
times succeed in their design.” 

Mr. Tom Mann, on the other hand, is clear that not only 
Members of Parliament should be paid, but members of 
Town Councils and the like, his main reason being that, until 
they are, such posts will be monopolised by the wealthy, who 
will not pay attention to the democracy.——M. Gabriel 
Monod sends a thoughtful sketch of Taine, exceedingly 
honorific as regards his perfect sincerity and independence, 
but condemnatory as regards his philosophic system, which 
he rightly defines as one of inflexible determinism. ‘“ Given 
an author or an artist, he infers what he must be from the 
race, the medium, and the moment; and, having thus 
mastered his individuality, he deduces from it all his 
acts and all his works.” The redeeming point of his 
system was, says M. Monod, that he never ignored a fact, 
to which we should append the rider that he never 
ignored one if he saw it, but that he sometimes saw 
only what he wanted to see. Englishmen hardly recog- 
nise in him a critic who is open to blame for an over- 
genial view of England as compared with France. He was 





‘“‘an energetic incarnation of the scientific spirit,” if it be true 
that the scientific spirit does not recognise the possibility of 
will, or the existence in Nature of an element of mystery.—— 
The only other paper of interest is M. Lanin’s sketch of Con- 
stantine Pobedonostseff, the head of the Russian Synod, who 
M. Lanin hates 


of all men has most influence with the Czar. 





him evidently, but is much more just than is usual in his por- 
traits. He holds M. Pobedonostseff to be emphatically an 
honest man, entirely believing that it is his mission to stam 

out heresy, and capable of acknowledging to the Czar that he 
has made a mistake, and that his previous advice ought to be 
set aside. He is, however, on certain points impervious to 
argument, and in the conversion of heretics he is adamant 
and, to an extraordinary degree, successful :— J 

“M. Pobedonostseff sits on the crest of a vast wave of reaction 

which is submerging sects, creeds and parties, and he listens 
with that ghastly smile of his to the fallacy of the sectarians 
who hug the delusion that persecution is but a more effectual 
mode of propagation. Stundism, Lutheranism, Buddhism 
Catholicism, Islam in Russia are all doomed to die—nay, they 
are even now fast melting away like ice-floes drifting into 
southern seas. Of a Church of several million Oriental Catholics 
which flourished when Pius IX. was Pope, not a soul is now left 
to keep the remembrance from dying. The Buddhists of Siberia 
are being taken every year to the rivers in hundreds, stripped, 
shaken, sworn at, dipped and then told that they are Christians, 
and may go home and offer a sacrifice to their ugly idols in 
thanksgiving for the boon. Fifty years more of the Ober-Pro- 
curor’s tactics, and the orthodox Church will have swallowed u 
its rivals as completely as Aaron’s rod devoured the rods of the 
Egyptian sorcerers; and the grandsons of those who now groan 
and lament because of religious persecution, will bless the man 
who had the energy to carry out the work of unification, even at 
the cost of moral progress.” 
Western men will not readily believe the truth of that 
account, but if they will read history a little more, especially 
the history of Charlemagne, and of the crusade against the 
Counts of Toulouse, they may find reason to reconsider. 

The April number of the Fortnightly Review is not an 
interesting one, but it contains an unusually convincing 
paper on the financial results of the Home-rule Bill. The 
essayist, who is evidently an expert, believes that the Bill will 
result in a certain loss to the Imperial Exchequer of £900,000 
a year, or, say, a capital sum of £32,000,000, and in a 
probable loss of many millions more, from reluctance or 
inability to repay the agrarian loans. Moreover, the Irisk 
Government, so far from having a surplus of £500,000, as Mr. 
Gladstone calculates, would have a deficit of £300,000, and 
would, therefore, be entirely unable to raise money. This 
calculation is independent of any fall in the Revenue 
resulting from the Home-rule Bill itself, though such 
fall is nearly certain, and of any expenditure incurred 
in the suppression of civil war. The Irish Government 
would therefore be compelled either to impose new direct 
taxes, or to effect enormous reductions in expense, which is 
Mr. Gladstone’s idea, but is certainly not the Irish way of 
doing things; or to repudiate the payment of what would be 
looked on as tribute to Great Britain. The article, which is 
written with great moderation, should be read by every 
Member of Parliament before the discussion comes on in 
Committee.——The Hon. George Curzon sends an interesting 
account of Siam which will serve to correct many current im- 
pressions as to the condition of that Kingdom. The country 
is practically governed by the Royal Family, an immense clan 
of the King’s half-brothers, many of whom are Royal by 
both sides,—the Kings of Siam, to preserve their pedigree, 
marrying only their own half-sisters. Some of these men are 
able, and the disposition to go forward in Western ways is 
considerable, the whole Administration, from top to bottom, 
being in the hands of young men; but the people are far 
from energetic, the labourers are mostly slaves who have sold 
themselves to their creditors for life, and in the interior the 
Administration is still exceedingly corrupt. The forests, which 
are a source of great wealth, are being recklessly cut down; 
and the river-channels, which are the only means of com- 
munication, are allowed to silt up. The efforts to exploit the 
mines of the interior have not yet been successful, and it is 
remarkable that, while English is the second language of 
Bangkok, and the English do 88 per cent. of the total trade, 
the exploration of the interior is mainly performed by French- 
men.—Mr. A. R. Wallace sends a paper, all too short, on 
the question whether acquired characters are inherited, and 
decides, with many physiologists, that they are not. He 
does not even believe that the dogs’ habit of turning round 
before they sleep is an inherited survival, but thinks it may 
still have use, natural selection preserving those dogs which, 
by turning round, smooth down all prickly or dangerous 
grasses.——Mr.—or is it Miss ?—Coulson Kernahan writes a 
study on the American poetess, Mrs. Moulton, of which we 
can only say that the examples given in no degree justify the 
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eulogium passed, though we admit, in the following expres- 
sion of the horror of death, which some natures feel so keenly, 
a certain eerie force :— 
“ You have made this world so dear, 
How can I go forth alone, 


In the barque that phantows steer, 
To a port afar and unknown? 


The desperate Mob of the Dead— 
Will they hustle me to and fro, 
Or leave me alone to tread 
The path of my desolate woe? 


Shall I shriek with terror and pain 
For the death that I cannot die ? 
And pray with a longing vain 
To the gods that mock my cry ? 
Oh, hold me closer, my dear ! 
Strong is your clasp—ay, strong ; 
But stronger the touch that I fear, 
And the darkness to come is long!” 
——lIt is a curious and pleasant experience to be able to agree 
with “Ouida,” who pours out an eloquent shriek of seven 
pages, called “ Poor Abel,” against the tendency of the day to 
admire Cain, especially in Italy, where all sympathy goes 
out to the murderer and not to his victim. “In Florence last 
month a young man killed his mother by cutting her throat 
in the presence of his grandmother ninety years old. There 
was not the smallest provocation. They were in good cir- 
cumstances, and she was devoted to him. ‘ Poveretto!’ cried 
the public, ‘Come ha guastato il suo avvenire!’? Their sym- 
pathies were with the youth who had spoilt his future.” 
The victims of the Panama swindle, says “Ouida,” are 
countless but unpitied, all pity being reserved for Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, and everywhere that unhappy Abel, the minority, 
is being clubbed by Cain, the majority, without ever pro- 
voking the righteous to resist. “Demos is but Cain,” says 
‘« Ouida,” a blasphemy which she may rely on it will be quoted 
against her years after all other offences are forgotten. She 
might almost as well have called the Press Cain. 

The most notable paper in the National Review is Mr. T. E. 
Kebbel’s on “ The Radical Rush.” Its essence is a statement 
that Conservatism will lose the battle unless it can win the 
counties, and that the only way to win them is to split up big 
farms into little ones. The labourers, says Mr. Kebbel, do 
not want Home-rule or Disestablishment, or any other great 
change. They want farms. He would therefore establish in 
every county an association for splitting up estates into 
small holdings. There is sense in the proposal, if it is prac- 
ticable; but we want to know three things. Why is a small 
farmer expected to be Conservative? A small freeholder 
usually is, but why a small farmer? Who is to pay for the 
new buildings; and why, if this is the panacea, does it not 
work in Ireland? There the electors are, in a majority, small 
farmers with an excellent tenure. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The new number of the Economic Journal is an exceptionally 
interesting one. Nor is it the less interesting that the chief 
articles are notable more for the information they supply, than 
for the theories they support. Such are “ Statistics of Some 
Midland Villages,” by Messrs. Joseph Ashby and Bolton King ; 
“The Survival of Domestic Industries,” by Mr. E. C. K. Gonner ; 
and “The Consumption of Tea and other Staple Drinks,” by Mr. 
C. H. Denyer. The careful paper of Messrs. Ashby and King is, 
on the whole, reassuring. What with allotments, moderate 
migration, the decrease of drinking, the spread of education, 
and other causes, these writers are able to come to the conclu- 
sion that “some recent generalisations as to village morality and 
intelligence are seen to be the grossest libels. Perhaps nowhere 
is progress more rapid, or has such appearance of stability, as in 
many rural villages.” Never, perhaps, have the advance of teain 
England, and the staying power of beer, been more fully illustrated 
than in the paper by Mr. Denyer, to which allusion has already been 
made. The history of a burning question is admirably treated by 
Mr. F. C. Harrison in his paper on “The Past Action of the 
Indian Government with regard to Gold.” Mr. Alfred Marshall 
defends his views of rent in a paper in which—although this was 
perhaps inevitable—he makes too many allusions to the Duke of 
Argyll’s ‘‘Unseen Foundations of Society.” The notes and 
memoranda in this number of the Economic Journal are, as usual, 
valuable and informing, and the reviews of books are especially 
clear and terse. What Mr. Elijah Helm has to say upon “The 





Alleged Decline of the British Cotton Industry” should be read, 
if only for the sake of its tone of optimism. 

The April number of Lippincott's Monthly Magazine is rather 
weighted with Mr. George Alfred Townsend’s ambitious but 
heavy and long-drawn-out romance of “Columbus in Love.” 
Although the historical draperies in it are irreproachable, and 
although it contains some powerful passages, it is really much 
ado about nothing. Beatrix,Columbus’s wife, is rather a quivering 
mass of self-consciousness than a heroine. Much more enjoyable 
is Miss Annie Flint’s “ Abraham’s Mother,” which is quite modern 
and realistic. The marriage with which it opens is not very easily 
conceivable, it is true, but the unmasking of the poor tippler and 
his devices is irresistibly comic. Mr. Edgar Saltus writes a 
roundabout and eulogistic paper on Sappho, but there is far 
more of Swinburne than of Sappho in it. 

There are two excellent articles of the “general” sort in the 
new number of Belgravia,—* Fanny Kemble,” by Ella MacMahon, 
and “A Holiday in the Australian Tyrol,” by Alison McLean. 
The stories, both short and serial, are rather slight. “A Fraudu- 
lent Authoress ” has, however, the merit of originality. It isa 
novelty, even in fiction, for a man to marry the woman who has 
been passing off his work as her own. In Mrs. Fiennes’ story of 
“A Perplexing Young Woman,” there is a trifle too much wooing 
of the tedious “Oh! my love, my beautiful darling, my love, my 
own ” variety. 

The Sunday Magazine for April is rather dull and disappointing. 
“The Bishop of Winchester at Farnham Castle” is a paper 
essentially of the “interview ” kind, but written in better taste 
than are most articles of the sort. “The Graves by the Victoria 
Nyanza” is a startling revelation of the existence of the martyr 
spirit amongst us. Mr. R. M. Ballantyne sends a strong counter- 
blast to a favourite pleasure of the day in “ Smoking,” but it will 
probably not carry much weight, as it is not written in a truly 
scientific spirit. 

The new number of the Leiswre Hour contains several interesting 
and readable miscellaneous papers, such as the third of a series 
by Isabella Bishop, entitled “ Among the Tibetans ;” “The Polar 
Problem,” by P. R. Benyon ; and “ Archbishop Tait—Three Per- 
sonal Reminiscences,” by Mr. Munby, Rector of Turvey, in Bed- 
fordshire. It is difficult to identify the Archbishop who preceded 
Dr. Benson with the head-master of Rugby who prevented a town- 
and-gown riot on the Fifth of November in 1846. Yet Mr. Munby 
pictures him riding like a general into the square of Rugby 
with his lieutenants. Then, “ with perfect dignity and self- 
possession the head-master was seen to rise in his stirrups, to lift 
his right hand with his riding-whip high in the air, and to exclaim 
—his powerful voice ringing through the syuare—these memorable 
words: ‘Every boy who doe; ro‘ go instantly back to his 
boarding-house will be expelled t:-morrow morning.’” There is 
a curious vein of mysticism in the chief serial story, “ What 
Necessity Knows,” which recal's Mr. George Macdonald. 

It is virtually impossible to say anything fresh of a magazine 
which maintains so uniform a standard of excellence as the Boy’s 
Own Paper, and to which such well-known writers as M. Jules 
Verne, Mr. Talbot Baines Reed, and Mr. David Ker regularly con- 
tribute. ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry,” in which as usual Mr. Talbot 
Baines Reed depicts English public-school life, is fuller of purely 
sensational incidents than most of his stories. It is fuller also, 
perhaps, of boys’ slang, such as “jolly,” “back seat,” &c. The 
comic illustrations of the Boy’s Own Paper have decidedly improved 
of late, while nothing has fallen off. 


The Library Review continues to sustain its character as a 
monthly repository of careful criticisms in literature and art. 
There are at least half-a-dozen of such in the April number— 
notably, Mr. Arthur Waugh’s appreciative paper on Mr. Pinero’s 
plays, and Miss Katharine Tynan’s estimate, under the title of 
“A Novelist’s Verses,” of the poetry—and the want of poetry—in 
the writer who styles himself “Q.” Variety and brevity continue 
to be the very commendable characteristics of the Library Review. 


The scientific supplement to the new number of that rather 
eccentric quarterly, the Heretic, whose self-appointed function is 
to uppose “Jesuitry and Ritualistic Mummery,” is the best 
feature of it. It is full of information and vivacity. Dubious 
taste is, however, displayed in some of the quarterly notes and in 
the closing portion of “ Country-House Conversations.” Besides, 
is it not carrying opposition to “ Jesuitry” to pure absurdity 
to say: “ We believe that in every sect of any importance the 
Jesuits have contrived to introduce their spies, and that among 
Unitarians they have been especially successful ” ? 


The Conversations of Dr. Dillinger. Recorded by Louis von 
Kobell. Translated by Katharine Gould. (Bentley and Son.)— 
These “ Conversations” are certainly not so good as some of the 
books of table-talk which cou'd be mentioned. Still we see 
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proofs in plenty of Dr. Déllinger’s curious learning and his liber- 
ality, while the details of his habits of work are very interesting. 
A more indefatigable student never was. He began the day with 
a stretch of seven hours’ work, sitting at his writing-table from 
6 am. to 1 p.m. He worked again, after returning from his 
evening or afternoon walk, till bedtime. “His supper con- 
sisted of a glass of water.” It is easy to see how Dollinger 
became a persona ingrata at the Papal Court. This was the case 
before the Vatican Council. When in 1867 it was proposed to 
canonise Don Pedro Arbues, “acerrimus persecutor heresium,” 
as a contemporary called him, Déllinger wrote two articles on the 
Inquisition in dissuasion. Of course, they had no effect. Those 
were the days of the Temporal Power, and the Temporal Power 
meant persecution—at least, within its own borders—but the 
writer’s hand was recognised in the articles. This book, though 
scarcely what one might have expected, certainly increases our 
appreciation of the learning, courage, and honesty of Ignatius von 
Déllinger. 

In His Name. Edited by “ Pearl Fisher.” (37 Norfolk Street, 
Strand.)—This is the fifth volume of the “Ragged School and 
Mission Union Record.” 


Maaazines AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for April:—The Art Journal, the Portfolio, the English 
Illustrated Magazine, the Magazine of Art, Part 1 of the Sunday- 
School Teacher’s Bible Manual and Part I. of Picturesque America 
(Cassell and Co.), Part 19 of a Short History of the English 
People, Part 25 of the Universal Atlas, the Westminster Review, 
the Law Quarterly Review, the United Service Magazine, the 
Political Science Quarterly, the Geographical Journal, the Record, 
the Ez-Libris Journal, the Thinker, the Medical Magazine, 
the Ezpository Times, the Expositor, the Month, the American 
Church Magazine, the Journal of Philology, the Parents’ Review, the 
Forum, the Educational Review, the Bookman, the School Review, the 
Century, the Cosmopolitan, the Strand Magazine, the Argosy, the 
Liberty Review, Temple Bar, London Society, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, the Newbery House Magazine, Natural Science, Scribner’s 
Magazine, the Idler, Harper’s Magazine, the New World, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Cassell’s Magazine, Good Words, the Quiver, Chambers’s 
Journal, the Sunday at Home, the Girl’s Own Paper, St. Nicholas, 
Fashions of To-day. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





——————_ 
A’Kempis (T.), Valley of Lilies, BBN ix; sins scsacensnnaaveveosevnscsnoesnsussucpese: (Bry 5} 2/6 
Alexander (Mrs.), Snare 0° the Fo wler, cr 8VO  ...00 naavensalecneie (Cassell & Co.) 6/0 
Bagenal (P. H.), Priest in Politios, cr 8v:) ......sseceerereseten coreeees (Hutchinson) 2/6 
Barnes (W. E.), Canonical and Uncanuonic vi Gospels, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) 3/6 
Campbell (G.), Memoirs of My Indian Carzer, 2 ~— ane (Macmillan) 21/0 





Clifford (W. K.), Wild Proxy, er 8vo .. esoeen ase Hutchinson) 3/6 
Cottingham (B.), Kinsman to Death. cr ys ae ee (Remington) 3/6 
Cox (J. 0. )s Six Meditations on the Gardens of Soripture. cr 8vo ...(S. Low) 5/0 


**Oynicus ’’ Cartoons, Social and Political, 4t0 .........cccceesee ereeeees (Cynicuz) 21/0 
** Oynicus ” Cartoons, Social and Politica!, 4to, Edition de Luxe ...(Cynicus) 7 
Dante’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Nutvs by the Way, by E. Guraey (EK. Stock) 7/6 




















Farjeon (B. L), Something Ooonrred, OF BVO  .....cccc.coccorcessesceees (Routledge) 6/0 
Field (G. P.), Suppurative Diseases of the Ear, cr 8vo . ( Eotlacs} 2/0 
Porest Tithes and other Studies, or 8V0........0..0-.0:e+ee0e .. (Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Fulford (J.), Look Round, and other Poems, cr 8V0........+.s0s00000-6 ~ Stock) 4/6 
Hayward (J. D.), Canoeing, 12mo ..... eehenans -(Bell) 2/0 
Hellmann (C.), Metaphysical Octave, 12m0 .........008..s.000 ( B. Stock) 2/0 
Herford (W. H.), Student’s Froebel, Part I , cr 8V0.........sceceesesseeees {Isbister) 2/6 
Higgins (E.), Hebrew Idolatry, cr 8vo0 ee E. Stock) 3/6 


Hornung e W.), Tiny Luttrell, 2 vols. cr 8vo .... 
Knight (E. F.), Where Three Empires Meet, _ 
Legge (A. O.), Sunny Manitoba, 8vo ... 


(Longmans) 18,0 
ue (Unwin) 7/6 





Lemon (I.), Pair of Lovers, cr 8vo .. Elder) 4/6 
Lupton (J. I.), Horses, Sound and Unsoungd, cr 870 ........s00esseseeees (Bailliére) 5/0 
Meade (L. T.), Jill, a Flower-Girl, cr 8v0 roma | 2/6 
Michel (E.), Rembrandt, his Life, &c., 2 vols. 8vo ‘(Heinemann 42,0 


Michel (E.), Rembrandt, his Life, &c., Edition de Luxe, 2 vols, Sa 
Miller (W. B. E.) Diseases of Live-Stock, eae ae (Bailliére) 10/0 
O’Brien (M. D. ), National Right to Freedom, DPD ccoved (Williams & Norgate) 3/6 
Pease (H.), Borderland Studies, Cr 8V0 se........csee-cscessesccesesseasenees Mawson) 3/6 
Pepys Diary, with Lord Braybrooke’ 's Notes, Vol. T5800; lsc (Bell) 10/6 
Pepys Diary, with Lord Braybrooke’s Notes, large paper, 8 vols. 8vo...( Bell) 168/0 
ane (G. N.), Naladiyar; or, Four Hondred Quatrains in Tamil ...(Frowde) 40/0 
pe (G. N.). Naladiyar ; or, Four’Hundred Quatrains in Tamil, 8v0 (Frowde) 18/0 
Boletel (J. V. V.), The "Trumpeter, RIED canstksercasxednerssteverd¥noanen (Blackwood) 3/6 
Souvestre (E.), An Attic Philosopher in nme 8v0 . ....(Hirschfield) 6.0 
Stark (A. C.), Practical Pharmacy, 12m ...(Bailliére) 3/6 
Stephenson (J. B.), Notes on Medicinal Rcisadiea: 12mo... ... ..(Bailliére) 1/6 
Stevenson (R. L.), Island Nights Entertainments, cr oe woncul “(Cassell & Co.) 6/0 
Talbot (R. T.), Our Bible : How It has come to Us, cr 8vo............ (Isbister) 1/6 
Thorpe (T. E.), Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, Vol. III., 8vo (Lonzmans) 63/0 
Tumman (J.), Review upon Shuttleworth’s Apostolical Epistles ..(Caster) 3/0 
be (A.), French-English Vade-Mecam, Cr 870.......00..0008... (Remington) 2/6 
nne (N ), Blind Artist’s Pictures, cr 8vo (Jarrold) 2/6 
Wa tson (W.), Prince’s Quest, 12mo 
Whitlock (F. B.), Birds of Derbyshire, 8vo . 
Williams (J. W. a Aids to Biology, 12mo .... 
Wilson (G. R.), Higher Criticisms of the He: > 
Wilson (W.), Epochs of American History, van 188 12m 
Yonge (0. M.), Strolling Players, cr 8vo ...... 


LIBERTY & CO. 
CRETONNES 


FOR 
CURTAINS, 
COVERINGS, & 






seereeeeneeneeere 









.(Bemrose) 10/6 
(Bailliére) 2/0 
. & T. Clark) 10/6 
+...(Longmans) 3/6 

\.(Macmillan) 6/0 











Messrs. LIBERTY’S Spring Stock of 
CRETONNES embraces New and Ex- 
clusive Registered Designs in EasTERN, OLD 
ENGLISH, and ‘ Linerty”’ Colourings, and 
offers exceptional facilities for the Selection 
of Designs and Colour-harmonies suitable 
“— the ag cage “oh of Artistic Homes. 

rices from - per yard (32 inches 
DRAPERIES. | wide) to 7s. 6d. per yard (50 inches wide). 


New Pattern-Books post-free. New Pattern-Books pust-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S$ L E R 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—-MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Room: ‘ennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, rg . 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK,. 





Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 





Oatalogue and Samples post-free, 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 
Ceylon Teas in fection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea, Darjeelings, stro 
pa =. yet delicate, Assam Teas for great strength and pungency, Brisk 

— ant Oongous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Oongon, to 3s. 6d, 
eg the finest Darjecling ones Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use, 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which ig 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and snd upwards, b post. or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. rs. Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,600,000. INSTITUTI Oo N. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,600,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE, 
Esrp. 1835, 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0, 








The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should 
be taken when the first pair of spectacles is 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the 
first instance are exactly suited to the eyes, mis- 
chief is soon done ~—. cannot afteruards be 


ied. 
aaa ‘System a SUITING 


has proved me. oo mang surgeon. 
oculists have fail 
Mr. JOHN BROWN ING. Ophthal. 
mic Optician, and Author of ‘‘ Our Eyes” (now 
in its Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted 
rsonally, free of charge, at 63 Strand, Lon- 
on, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms 
of defective vision, between the hours of 10 and 
4 daily, excepting on Saturdays. An appoint- 
ment in writing is desirable in the case of 
those coming from a distance. 


FIRST 


SPECTACLES. 














Te eest0ms EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ENT ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MARK, tion to 
E. DENT and CoO,, 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 
(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 

Sum Insured in 1891 £373,700,000. 
CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 

Invaluable for —- a ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of c and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and ge — 

mixtures of these. {+ 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF OLOTHING. i 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 
Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHKAPSIDE, E. Qs 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, , LONDON, W,__ 








HE GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET, 

BOND STREET, W.—The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 
SCULPTURE, by living British and Foreign Artists. NOW OPEN to the 
Public,—Admiasion ls. 10to6, 





NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSI- 

TION, and ELOCUTION. Miss LOUISA DREWRY will havetime next 
term, for a few more LECTURE COURSES; School-classes, and private pupils. 
—148 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


yA. by a Thoroughly-Educated YOUNG LADY, 
a Post as SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS ; neighbourhood of London 

Rr referred. Highest references given and 7 uired —Ap ly, stating salary, to Miss 
THEL IRELAND, 31 Mauldeth Road, Fallowfield, Manchester, 








ECRETARY.—A Secretary is wanted to an Association 
for the promotion of Rural Reforms. A Liberal Unionist. Salary, £150 a 








your —Apply, stating all particulars as to qualifications, age, when at liberty, &., 
oR. RB.” Box 870, Smith’ 8 Advertising Agency, 132 Fleet Street, Lonco., E. C. 
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L E Y § 
CAMBRIDGE. 


| 
SUMMER TERM WILL COMMENCE, 
FRIDAY, MAY 5ru. 


AN EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(available from September next) 
WILL BE HELD IN JULY. 


608 0 OC RK, 





Particulars can be obtained now from the HEAD-MASTER. 


UBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


ANCING COLLEGE—NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
Rev. H. W. MKENZIE, wk, Head-Master. 


ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.’ 


A SECOND MISTRESS will be required in this school in SEPTEMBER 
NEXT; good, Latin and Greek essential. Salary £180 per annum. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applications and a copy of their 
testimonials to the Head-Mistress, on or before April 13th next. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 
King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, 

Birmingham, March 20th, 1893. 

















LOxPor SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 
4 ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Meckay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. ufferin Jubilee Scholarship, 
value £25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 
30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value 
£30 for three years, and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be competed 
for on MAY 9th; open to boys under 15.—For particulars, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, Head-Master, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 31st, and JUNE 

1st. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil) be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics, Candidates must 
be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1893,—T wo of £30, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 

JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon, 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Specia) 
reparation for eS re Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 

















HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seasid 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


| Radiative COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heav-MasteR—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd. About Twenty Scholarships on April 6th, 
7th, and 8th ; names to be sent in before March 28th, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £45, two of £25, one «f £20. Candi‘ates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London. School fees (board 
and tuition), £56 perannum,—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Five Scholarships 

at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve months. TWO 

EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded annually, Scholarships in July and December. 

4 yd Library and Museum have recently been opened, Terminal Fee, Twenty- 
ve Guineas, 

















REPARATORY SCHOOL for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and ROYAL NAVY, FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 YORK PLACE, W. 

Mr Blair ‘and Mr. Gordon Shackle have REMOVED with their Boarders to ST. 

GEORGE’S, ASCOT. The SUMMER TERY will BEGIN on MONDAY, May Ist. 

Fretherne House School will be continued on the same lines under the 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Ro: Oharter, 1845, for Land d Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Penstieah ¢ aan Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For us, with particulars of Farm and Dai urses of Instru: 
Scholarshine, Diplomas, ‘be., apply to the PRINCIPAL, senda 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd. 


ROzsL IUDIAN ENGINEERIE G COLLEGE, 
y , ST. .—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
~ e for employment in ag India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 

ill be admitted in September, 1893, For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORE- 
TARY, at the College, 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering are a for the Open Scholarships offered for competition on Sep- 
tember 26th and the two following days. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. The 
House Physiciancies, House Surgeoncies, Dresserships, and all other appoint- 
ments, are given according to the merits of the Candidates, and without extra 
payment. Scholarships and Prizes, amounting in the aggregate to £550, are 
open for competition to all Students, Special Classes are held for the Examina- 
tions of the University of London. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two Open Scholarships in Classics, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages, one of the value of £100, open to Candi- 
dates under 20 years of age; and one, of the value of £50, open to Candidates 
under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Chemistry, Physics, and Bio- 
logy, one of the value of £150, and gqnother of £60, open to Candidates under 
25 years of age. 

‘or Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. L. E. SHAW, 
Guy’s Hospital, London, S.E. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half-yearly 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will commence 
on MONDAY, June 12tb, 1§93.—In addition to the Examination at the Uni- 
versity, Provincial Examinations will be held at University Oollege, Aberyst- 
with ; University College, Bangor; the Modern School, Bedford ; Mason College, 
Birmingham; University College, Bristol; Dumfries College (for University 
College), C:rdiff; the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (for Ladies only) ; St. Gre- 
gory’s College, Downside; New College, Eastbourne ; the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh ; the Royal Medical College, Epsom ; the Yorkshire College, Leeds ; 
the Wyggeston Schools, Leice:ter ; 8t. Edward’s College, Liverpool ; University 
College, Liverpool; the Owen’s College, Manchester ; Rutherford College (the 
School of Science and Art), Newcastle-on-Tyne ; University College, Nottingham ; 
the Public School, Plymouth ; Firth College, Sheffield ; Stonyhurst Oollege; and 
£t. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) fora Form of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the commencement of the Examination. 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
Registrar. 














April 6th, 1993. 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY Ist.—Land in Praed Street, now 
covered by 23 houses, has lately be2n bought, and arrangements are now being 
made to build (1) a new Out-patien ‘s Department, (2) a Residential College for 
Students, (3) new Special Wards, (4) a Nurses’ Home, and (5) well isolated Wards 
for Lying-in Women. This will add 1(0 beds to the Hospital. In September 
there will be an examination for Rntrance Scholarships in Natural Science, in - 
value from 50 to 100 guineas, for which Students who enter in May are eligible 
to compete. 





Hospirat Starr, 
Consulting Physician— Sir Edward rieveking. 
Consulting Surgeon—Mr. Spencer Smith. 
Consulting Physician Accoucheur—Dr. Braxton Hicks, F.R.S. 
Consulting Dental Surgeon—Mr. H. Howard Hayward, 
Physicians— Dr. Broadbent, Dr. Cheadle, Dr. Lees. 
To Out-patients—Dr. Phillips, Dr. Maguire, Dr. Luff. 
Surgeons— Mr, Norton, Mr. Owen, Mr. Page. 
To Out-patients—Mr. Pepper, Mr. Silcock, Mr. J. E. Lane, 
Physician Accoucheur—Dr. Handfield-Jones, 
To Out-patients— Dr. Gow. 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr, Critchett and Mr, Juler. 
Aural Surgeon—Mr. Field. 
Surgeon Skin Department—Mr. Malcolm Morris, 
Surgeon Dentist—Mr. Morton Smale, 
Physician Throat Department—Dr. Scanes Spicer, 
Arw-thetist—Mr. Henry Davis, 
Other Lecturers in the School :— 
Physiology, Dr. Waller, F.R.S. ; Chemistry, Dr. Alder Wright, F.R.S. ; Mental 
Diseases, Sir J. Crichton Browne, F.R.S.; Biology, Mr. W. G. Ridewood, B.Sc. 
The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Students received at a charge of £75 for the Academic year. Warden, E. W. 
Roughton, M.D, and B.S. Lond., F.R.C.S., to whom applications for admission 
should be made. 
The School Secretary, Mr. F, H. MADDEN, will forward the Prospectus on 


application. 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean, 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALOCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


| ous for GIRLS attending the HASTINGS and ST. 

LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. Good house on the hill, close to the 
College; South aspect. Address—Miss ALLBUTT, Tummerleigh, Cumberland 
Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 











ment and control of Mr. E. BE. Bull, M.A., who has been Mr. Blair’s Senior 
Master in charge of the Scholarship Class for more than four years, The 
SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 20th. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE.—There will be an EXAMINA- 

TION on APRIL 19th for EXHIBITIONS, reducing the school dues to 

£25 14s, a year. Candidates must be under 15 years of age.—For further infor- 

—- apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, 
ordshire. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Hononrs), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SOHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Pablic Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire.— 
Ths SUMMER TERM will begin on TUESDAY, May 2nd. 

















DUCATIONAL HOME in connection with HIGH 

SCHOOL.-— Superintendence of home studies, outdoor games ; dry, healthy 

neighbourhood. Reference to Head-Mistress and parents of pupils.—Apply, 
Miss E. M. SLAUGHTER, Bridge House, Sutton, Surrey. 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained (free of charge) by cae | a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


WSPAPER for SALE.—An established High-Class 

Illustrated Monthly PERIODICAL, which could be developed into a 
splendid property with a very small outlay. A rare opportunity for a Gentleman 
of social position and literary taste, or for a Newspaper Proprietor wishing to 
invest and develop a high-class property.—Address, ‘‘ PERIODICAL,” Ander- 
son’s Advertising Agency, 14 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 
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THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE FOR LADIES. 
THIRTY-THIRD SESSIUN, 1892-93. 

Education of the highest class for Ladies by Tutorial Instruction, Private 
Lessons, and University Lectures and Classes, the Art and Scientific Collections 
of the Crystal Palace being utilised for Practical Education. Faculties of Fine 
Arts, Letters, Music, &c. Distinguished Instrustors. 

There is a JUNIOR SECTION, with inc'usive fee. Particulars in the Library, 
next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 





THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
1. MECHANICAL COURSE. 
2. CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. J 
3, COLONIAL DIVISION, for Preliminary Practical Training of Young Men 
for Colonial Life. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE, AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantin2 Court, Orystal 
Palace, ite F. K. J SHENTON, FR. Hist.S., 
Superintendent Educational Department. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1893.—A COURSE of SIX 
LECTURES on “ The BASES of RELIGIOUS BELIEF ” will be delivered 
by the Rev. C. B. UPTON, B.A, B.Sc., Lecturer on Philosophy in Manchester 
New College, Oxford, at the PORTMAN ROOMS, Baker Street, on the following 
days, viz. :—Tuesday, 25th, and Thursday, 27th, April; and Tuesday, 2nd, 
Thursday, 4th, Tuesday, 9th, and Thursday, llth, May, at5 p.m. Admission to 
the Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of 
attending the Lectures are requested to send their names and addresses to 
Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
not later than April 22nd, and as soon as possible after that date tickets will be 
issued to as many persons as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Mr. Upton at 90 
HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following days, viz. :—Monday, 24th, 
and Wednesday, 26th, April; and Monday, Ist, bye ge © 8rd, Monday, 8th, 
and Wednesday, 10th, May, at 5 p.m. Admission to the Oxford Course will be 
free, without ticket. PERCY LAWFORD, 

Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURS includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory 
work ; Drawing, Class-singing, and Harmony ; Needlework, and Physical Kxer- 
cises. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of fees, 
Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding: House arrange- 
ments, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can_be obtained 
from the SECRETARY,—NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 2nd.—Entrance 
Examination at the School House on Monday, May Ist, at 10 a.m.—A private 
omnibus for conveyance of Moseley pupils runs daily. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


TRATHALLAN HOUSE, WETHERBY ROAD, LON- 
DON, 8.W. HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Lectures by well-known Professors. Great advantages in Music and 
Languages. Church Principles taught. Number limited to 30. Ages 14 to 19. 
Inclusive Terms, £150 to £200a year. Niu XT TERM BEGINS MAY 2. Excellent 
references.—Prospectus on applicatio to Miss SPARK at the above address. 


DINBURGH SCH JOL cf MEDICINE for WOMEN. 
Recognised by the Uni'ersity of St. Andrews, as QUALIFYING for 
MEDICAL DEGREES. TOTA‘ FEES f:-r FIVE YEARS’ COURSE at School 
and Hospital, £95. Apply to SECRETARY, Surgeon Square, Edinburgh. 


GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open only 
to British subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an encourazement 
to the making of exact researches into the causes and prevention of important 
diseases. The Company appoint annually, At the next election two of the pre- 
sent scholars, should they renew their applications, will be entitled to a 
preference. 

Applications may be made at any time before the end of April, by letter 
addressed to the CLERK of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., 
from whom particulars may be obtained. April, 1893. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 


yo INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr, G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





























RYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY 


APRIL. 


Verpi's Fatstarr. By Professor Villiers Stanford. 

Poxitics AND Progress in Siam. By Hon. George Curzon, M.P. 

Some Piars OF THE Day. By A. B. Walkley. 

THE SUPERANNUATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, By Sir Richard Temple, 


REVIEW. 


ARE AcQuiIRED CHARACTERS INHERITED?—I. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 
THE Poems or Louise CHANDLER Mouton. By Coulson Kernahan, 
SocraL REMEDIES OF THE Labour Party. By W. H. Mallock. 

THE Inpia Civit SERVICE AND THE UNIVERSITIES, By F. J. Lys. 

Poor ABEL! By Onida. . 

Tue New ParronaGeE Bit. By the Rev. Canon Jenkins, 

ScENERY AND THE ImaGinaTIon. By Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S, 

THE FINANCIAL CLAUSES OF THE HoME-RULE Bit. By a Liberal Unionist, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 


BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


PSTAIRS _ and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 

BANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

















Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 








———_>———_ 
Ourtsipz Pacr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
ad = £10 10 0| Narrow Column ...........0008 £310 U 
Half-Page ........... aeaeecnes soos 5S 5 O| Half-Column.............. ace =LS O 
Quarter-Page .......ccse0e008 212 6 | Quarter-Colamn .............000 017 6 
CoMmPaNIEs, 
Outside Page .....ccsceveee £14 14 0 | Inside Page .....scecsseesseseeeee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Terms: net. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- wieeinines — i, BASCRE. R 0 4 A L S T A T I S T I C A L 


fession me pore gery to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 





THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part I., Vol. LVI., MARCH, 1893. 


motations on application to DUNVILLE and OO, Price 5s. 
z a Trish meer wong ee rat gh 4 their AGOIDENTS OF ALL KIND 8, Goarraaza, 
pace otal wo” . — £3,200,000. DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. in Inpia, By J. A. Baines, Esq., 1.0.8 , Census 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 
INDIGESTION, STOMACH AND LIvER Com- 
PLAINTS.—Persons suffering from any derangements 
of the liver, stomach, or the organs of digestion 


W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, . } Secs, 


Commissioner for India. With Discussion. 
THE REORGANISATION OF THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 
By David F. Schloss, Esq.,M.A With Discussion. 
RESULTS OF AN INQUIRY AS TO THE PHYSICAL AND 





should have recourse to Holloway’s Pills, as there is 
no medicine known that acts on these particular 
complaints with such certain success. Its peculiar 
properties strengthen the stomach, increase the 


MENTAL ConpiITION OF Firty THOUSAND CHILDREN 


IRK BECK BAN K. SEEN IN ONE HUNDRED AnD Six ScHoots. By 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 
appetite, and rouse the sluggish liver. For bowel | SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., 
complaints it is iooluehin’’ as it somores every eloneh ax sanatie on bong onde 
primary derangement, thereby restoring the patient . man 
to the soundest health a oa, These pre- TWO PER CENT. on OUR 


aan gle Esq., M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P. With 
Chancery Lane, London. as apt 

. INTE MISCELLAWEA :—l. Commercial History and Review 
ROENT REST | ‘of 18922. Agricultural Returns of 1892—3. Fires 
RRENT ACCOUNTS, in London and the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in 


parations may be uted at all times and in all on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 1892—4. English Literature in 1892—5, Prize for 


climates by persons affected by biliousness, nausea, below £100, 


or disordered liver: for flatulency and heartburn STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


an Essay in Demography—6. Notes on Economical 
and Statistical Works—7. Quarterly List of Addi- 


they are specifics. Indeed no ailment of the digestive The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particn- tions to the Library—8. Periodical Returns, 





organs can long resist their purifying and corrective lars, post-free. 


London: E, STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 





powers, FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager Charing Cross, S.W. 
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Now ready, for APRIL, price Sixpence. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edited by Rev. JAS. HASTINGS, M.A. 
CostTents :—Old Testament History. By Prof. G. 


C. Cameron, D.D.—The “ Gospel of Peter” and the 
Four. B 


Rev. J. H. Moulton, M.A., Cambridge.— 
The Book of Enoch and the New Testament. By 
Rev. R. H. Charles, M.A, Oxford.—The Fellowship 
Rev; ew and Gentile. By Rabbi Strauss, Ph.D.— 
Horton’s “ Revelation and the Bible.”—The Origin 
and Relation of the Four Gospels. By Rev. J. J. 
Halcombe, M.A.—The Great ‘ext Commentary.— 
Guild of Bible Study.—Notes of Recent Exposition. 
—Exposito’ Papers. By Emeritus Professor J. 
Stuart Blackie, &c. 


Vol. III, No. 2 (APRIL, 1893), now ready, 1s. 6d. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by Professor 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 

This Number includes ‘ Reviews” by Principal 
Faresairy, Principal Simon, Professors Marcus 
Dons, A. R. 8S. Kennepy, W. P. Dickson, SoRLEy, 
IVERACH, WHITEHOUSE, Davison, STEWaRT, CanpD- 
LIsH, BENNETT, SaLMOND, ROBERTSON, &c. 

The Critical Review is Published Quarterly (Janu- 
ary, April, July, October). Price 1s, 6d. Annual 
Prepai Subscription, 6s., post-free. 

The Literary World says :—‘‘ For the scholar who 
wishes to have, in handy form, a catalogue raisonné 
of all the most important works upon theology and 

hilosophy, there is no English publication that can 
hold a candle to the Critical Review.” 








Edinburgh: T. and T, CLarx, 38 George Street. 


London: SIMPEKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and Co. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
APRIL, 1993, 


A BILL FOR THE WEAKENING OF GREAT Brian. 
By the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P, 
SEecoND THOUGHTS ON THE HOME-RULE BILL. By 


J. E. Repmonp, M.P. 
Lorp CROMER AND THE KHEDIVE. By Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt. 
Tue Lives AND Loves OF NorTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 
By Jobn Worth. 


Tur BEHRING SEA QuEsTION. (WithaChart.) By 
Vice-Admiral Sir Michael Culme Seymour, Bart. 
Tus ART OF BreEaTHING. By Major-General 

Drayson. ; 

BimeTattism OncE More, By the Right Hon, 
Leonard Courtney, M.P. 

“ ARCHITECTURE—AN ART OR NOTHING.” By the 
Right Hon. Lord Grimthorpe. 

CaRDINAL NEWMAN ON THE ETERNITY OF PUNISH- 
ENT. By the Rev. W. Probyno-Nevins. 

Last Worps ON THE Happiness IN HELL. By 
Professor St. George Mivart. 

Tar FinanciaL CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
tion. (Concluded.) By Baron Ferdinand Roths- 
child, M.P. 

Recent Screncr. By Prince Kropotkin. 

Tue READING OF THE WORKING CLassEs. By 
George K. Humphrey. 

Tue Lion Kina OF SWEDEN. By his Majesty the 
King of Sweden and Norway. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR APRIL. 

Tae Pope AND THE BIBLE. By the Author of ‘‘The 
Policy of the Pope.” 
PayMENT OF MEMBERS, 

1, AN AUSTRALIAN Exampte, By Sir C. Gavan 
Duffy, K.C.M G. 
2. THe DEMOCRATISING OF PARLIAMENT, By 
Tom Mann. 
3. Is 17 A CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE? By W. 
R. Elliston, LL.B. 
Mrz. Hersert SPENCER ON “ NaTuRAL SELECTION.”’ 
y G. J. Romanes. 
HipPotyTe TAINE. By Gabriel Monod. 
THE IMPERIAL ‘LELEGRAPH System. By J. Henniker 
Heaton, M.P. 
Spettinc REFORM IN FRENCH. 
Max Miiller. 
THe “New’ PsycHOLOGY AND AUTOMATISM. By 
Professor Andrew Seth. 
THE PEDIGREE OF THE Music Hatu. By Elizabeth 


Robins Pennell. 
ConsTaNTINE PoBEDONOSTSEFF. By E. B, Lanin. 


IssisTER and Co,, Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


By Professor F, 





Just Issued. 
CATHOLIC UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
OTES ON UGANDA ; or, an 
Analysis of the various Reports, &c., issued 
on the late War between the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, and the Catholics of that British 
Dependency. 
WATERLOW AND Sons, LimiTeD, 49 Parliament 
Street, Westminster ; and 85 London Wall, E.C. 8vo, 
164 pp., price 2s. ; post-free, 2s. 3d. 


OCIETY OF AUTHORS. 
LITERARY PROPERTY. 








The public is urgently warned against answering 

advertisements inviting MSS. or offering to place 

SS., without the personal recommendation of a 

friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 

advice of the Society. (By Order), G. HERBERT 

nee Secretary, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln's 
» W.C. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEXT WEEK at all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS’. 


STEPHEN REMARX: a Story of To-day, By the Hon. 


and Rev, JamMES ADDERLEY. Pott 8vo, elegantly bound, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS OLD and NEW. By Charles D. Bell, D.D., Rector 


of Cheltenham and Honorary Canon of Carlisle, Author of “ Voices from the Lakes,” &c. Crown 8vo 
cloth, 7s. 6d. '» 


The LAW RELATING to SCHOOLMASTERS. A Popular 


Handbook for the Guidance of Teachers in their Relations with Parents, Pupils, Go : is- 
tants. By H. W. Disyey, B.A., Barrister at Law. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2a, 6d. Pe 


The CULTIVATION and USE of IMAGINATION. By the 


Right Hon. GrorGe Joacuim GoscHEN, M.P. Uniform with Mr. Lecky’s “ Political Value of History,” 
recently published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. [Just ready. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred Milner. The Third 


Edition of this important work having been almost exhausted, a Fourth Edition is in the press and will 
be ready immediately. Demy 8vo, with Map, 16s. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES in the “ INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES.” 


ROUSSEAU'S EMILE; or, Treatiseon | ENGLISH EDUCATION in the ELE- 
Education. Translated and annotated by W. H. MENTARY and SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
ParneE, Ph.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Isaac SHarpuess, Se.D., LL.D., President of 

—— College, Pennsylvania. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 6s, 


WORKS on GARDENING. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the 


Very Rev. 8. Reynoips Hour, Dean of Rochester. 
The Thirteenth Edition at all Booksellers’ and 
Railway Bookstalls. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 





DEAN HOLE’S POPULAR 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and 
the GARDENER. With Frontispiece by John 
Leech. By the Very Rev. 8S. REyNoLpDs Hote, 
= 2 Rochester. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth 63, 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, —stist‘fpsint frit 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &. 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.’’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE: 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLz Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.0. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 23. 9d., 4s. 6d, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
STEEL PENS. Qours, 











PRESERVED  PRO- 
VISIONS, and 
port MEATS. Also, 


| | eam of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


Sours, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 








USE 
, Rw ¥*S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir O. A. Oamenon, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Oocoa that I like so well,” 





rPURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


THE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF PEPYS. 
Vol. I. now ready, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS, in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, by the Rev. Myyors Bricut, M.A., late Fellow and 
President of the College. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, with 
Additions, by Henry B, WHEatTuey, F.S.4. In 8 vols. demy Svo, with Por- 
traits and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each, Also 250 Copies on Hand-made 
Paper, 4to, half-vellum, £8 8s. the set, net. 
*,* Mr. Bright left about one-fifth of the Diary unprinted, but he transcribed 
the whole, and the present Edition represents this transcript, a few unprintable 
es only being omitted. Lord Braybrooke’s Notes have been added to or 
altered where necessary, and alarge namber of additional Notes have been added. 


Mr. Bright’s Edition has long been out of print, and no other Editions contain 
more than two-thirds of the whole Diary. 


Demy 8vo, 103. 6d. 


The ELECTRA of EURIPIDES. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, by CHARLES HaIneEs 
Keene, M.A. Dublin, ex-Scholar and Gold Medallist in Classics. With Wood- 
burygravure Frontispiece of the Group in the Villa Ludovisi, by Menelaus, 


i A scholarly edition of the text, with a lucid and well-written introduction.” 
—Times, 


FIFTH EDITION, REWRITTEN, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S GUIDE to the 


UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, Also in 11 Parts, 1s. each. 
NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


TEN BRINK’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LISH LITERATURE. Vol. II. (Wyclif, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renais- 
sance.) Translated by W. CLARKE Rosinson, Ph.D. Small post 8vo, 33. 64. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


PERSEUS with the HESPERIDES. 
APoem, By Bryan CHARLES Water, Author of “ The Twilight Land.” 
** The work will considerably enhance its author’s reputation, and will be read 
with enjoyment by every lover of poetry.”’—Scotsman. 
** The perusal of this volume has been a genuine pleasure,” —Library Review. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW BOOKS. 
CHRIST By Dr. CAIRNS. 


THE CENTRAL KVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, AND OTHER PRE. 

SENT DAY TRAOTS. By the late Principal Catrns, D.D., Author of 

** Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d., cloth boards. 

This Volume contains all the Tracts written for the Present Day Series by the 

late Dr, Cairns. They are published in this form at the request of friends and 

admirers, who wish to possess them in book form, and they constitute a very 
valuable compendium of Christian evidence. 


By Dr. NEWMAN HALL. 


ATONEMENT: 
THE FUNDAMENTAL FACT OF CHRISTIANITY. By Newmayn Hatt, 
LL.B., D.D. (Edin.), Author of “* Come to Jesus,” “ It is I,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 


2s., cloth boards, 
By J. B. FIGGIS. 


THE HEAVENLY SECRET 


OF THE DAILY LIFE. By the Rev. J. B. Fiears, of Brighton, 
1s, 6d., cloth boards. 


By G. BUCHANAN RYLEY. 
BARNABAS ; 


OR, THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. By G. Bucuanan Rytey, Crown 
8vo, ls. €d., cloth boards, 


A careful and very suggestive study of the character and work of Barnabas, 
the son of cx lation. It touches upon, from the Christian standpoint, some of 
the burning questions of the day, suchas the rights of property and the Christian 
discharge of social responsibilities, 





16mo, 








The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London ; 
And of all Booksellers. 


KEGAN PAUL TRENCH, TRUBNER, & co. 
LIMITED. 7 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS.” 


by ALFRED 
BOOK-PLATES. W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. 


Illustrated with a Frontispiece and 36 Illustrations of Book-Plates Post 


Svo, price 63, net. 
NEW VOLUME. Dew LY QRERN, SCIENCE.” 
LAWS and PROPERTIES of MATTER by 
R. T. GLazEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S., is now ready, and may be had of all Book. 
sellers, crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 
EW and CHEAPER EDITION NOW RRADY, 


JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. Father 


Drrow, of the Order of St. Dominic. English Translati i 
Author. With Maps, 2 vo's, large post 8vo, 12s, ton, Revised by the 
Times.—‘‘ These two volumes command admiration by their lo 
a ae me = a me be ge nen a, has stood the test of centuries ig 
characterise y wonderfu armony of language, a striki 
ie La bey a heed —— sg fey ney al 3 : ia i Tre a a 
e *' Life of Jesus Christ” has been received in France with ext i 
thustasm, and, noticed in many influential reviews here in its origiast font = 
attracted almost «qual attention in England and America, ree 
OURTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, NOW READY, 


A CATHOLIC ‘DICTIONARY. Containing 


some Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils and 
Religious Orders of the Catholic Church: By Witt1aw E. Appis and 
Tuomas Agnotp, M.A. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged with the 
assistance of the Rev. T. B. SCANNELL, B.D, a RE 21s, 


SCHLEIERMACHER on LIGION: 


Speeches to its Cultured Despisers. By Frrgprica ScHLEreRMacugr, 
Translated, with Introduction, by Jonny Oman, B.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Scorsman.— These neble and high-toned discourses, with their earnest piety 
their profound philosophical thought...... henceforth will be accessible to English 
readers in their own tongue.” 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY of the OLD 


and NEW WORLDS in RELATION to ARCHAIC SPEECH. By R. P, 
Grea, F.8.A., F.GS., &. Accompanied by copious Vocabularies, & 
Super royal 8vo, 31s, 6d. 
Extract from Prerack —‘ The first serious attempt, so far as the languages 
of the old and new worlds are concerned, to bring together in anything like 
available form, a useful series of words and their cognates most likely to contain 
natural archaic roots and fandamental word-soun 


The EARLY HISTORY of COFFEE-HOUSES 


in ENGLAND: with some Account of the First Use of Coffee, and a Biblio. 
graphy of the Subject. By Epwarp Forses Rospinson, B.A. With Illus 
trations, crown 8vo, 63. 
Buack AND Wuitr.—‘A learned, careful, well-written, and exceedingly 
interesting account of a subject that is important, politically, socially, and— 


UNDER KING CONSTANTINE: Poems. 
CHRISTALAN. Post 8vo, 6s, 


Sanpeur. KATHANAL. 


London: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’'S LIST. 


Three Editions immediately exhausted. 


I FORBID the BANNS. By Frankfort Moore. In 3 vols, 
The Athenzum says :— So racy and brilliant a novel.” 
The Academy says :—‘* A novel which does not contain a dull page.’’ 
[Fourth Edition this day, 


NEW NOVEL by DARLEY DALE. 


LOTTIE’S WOOING. In3 vols. By the Author of “The 
Village Blacksmith.” [This day. 
By W. OLARK RUSSELL. 


The TRAGEDY of IDA NOBLE. With over 40 Full-page 
and smaller Illustrations by Everard Hopkins, In crown 8vo, buckram giit, 
m By W. H. MALLOOK. 

VERSES. In crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 6s. A Large-Paper 


Edition, limited to 150 copies, printed on English hand-made paper, bound 
in vellum and gold, each copy numbered. Price 21s. net. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
A WILD PROXY. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
The CUCKOO in the NEST. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


with Illustrations, 6s, 
The Athenzum says :—* Mrs, Oliphant’s most successful novel.” 


By P. H. BAGENAL, 

The PRIEST in POLITICS. In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 

The PRINCESS MAZAROFF. Fifthand Popular Edition, 


in cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. ; paper boards, 2s, 
HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 


gical coherence, 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application, 


ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


—_—- 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... se nse sve 





1848, 


£16,000,000. 
LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings. Grounds, Five Acres, with 
Right Lawn-tennis Courts; 250 rooms,——EASTER TARIFF of MANAGER, 








NEW VOLUME BY “ASON OF THE MARSHES.” 
On April 11th, crown 8vo, 5s. 


FOREST TITHES, and other Studies 


from Nature. By the Author of “ Woodland, Moor, and 
Stream,” &c. Edited by J. A. OwEn. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





A VOLUME OF STORIES OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
On April 11th, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A PAIR of LOVERS, and other Tales. 


“Tho Short and Simple Annals of the Poor.” By Ina Lzmon. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND GCO.’S LIST. 





OUT of DOORS in TSAR LAND: a Record 


of the Seeing: and Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. By Frep J. WHIsHaw. 
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